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Roosevelt Urges Independent Agency For All Transportation 








20,000 Pilots-Who 
Is Going to Provide 
Jobs, Retirement? 


As an auxiliary to national de- 
fense, President Roosevelt is plan- 
ning a recommendation to Con- 
gress providing for the training 
of 20,000 civilian aviators yearly. 

The entire pian ts more or less 
in the embryo stage, but accord- 
ing to reports it is being de- 
veloped by the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority. The entire program is 
to be under the supervision of the 
National Youth Administration 
with instruction to be given by 
Army and Navy fliers. The first 
test of the project will be during 
the second semester of the current 
school year of about a dozen col- 
leges and universities where in- 
struction will be given to students 
between the ages of eighteen and 
twenty-five. 

Fliers, Not Fighters, Sought 

Roosevelt said that the program 
was aimed only at instruction in 
civilian flying, not combat flying, 
and that only the required train- 
ing for pilot licenses would be 
given. But, he added, the pro- 
gram would provide a reservoir of 
trained pilots. He said that he ex- 
pected.a large number of those 
trained would enter the Army or 
Navy Reserve Corps, which would 
require additional training, includ- 
ing combat flying. 

No one can deny that a strong, 
well-trained air force will afford 
the best possible security for our 
country defense. Aerial warfare 
is the most deadly, far-reaching 
instrument of international con- 
flict yet devised by man. However, 
of the present reported 20,000 li- 
censed pilots in various degrees of 
proficiency, only a fraction is 
sufficiently qualified for military, 
air line service or other forms of 
advance flying unless they receive 





(Continued on Page 4, Col. 5) 


ALPA COMMENDED 
FOR LEGISLATIVE 
EFFORTS 


The Committee on Legislation 
of the American Federation of La- 
bor at their convention recently, 
which took place in Houston, had 
the following to say about the leg- 
islative efforts of the Air Line Pi- 
lots Association: 

“The Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938 marks an important forward 
step for air line pilots and copilots 
engaged in air transportation 
overseas or in foreign countries, 
or in the territories of the United 
States, by guaranteeing’ at least 
minimum conditions enjoyed by 
pilots and copilots in domestic 
service and the right to secure im- 
provements in working conditions 
through collective bargaining.” 

The minimum wage and maxi- 
mum hour sections of the Air Mail 
Law, that was repealed by the new 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1988, 
were included in a more amplified 
form in the new permanent act. 

“The organized air line pilots, 
affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, are to be con- 
gratulated on securing this legis- 
lation in spite of determined and 
formidable opposition.” 














Robert H. Hinckley 
on-- 


Regulation 


Speech delivered by Robert H. 
Hinckley, member Civil Aeronau- 
tics Authority. 

Mr. Hinckley: First, Sumpter 
Smith asked me to tell you, Mr. 
Behncke, how sorry he was that he 
could not get here. When we left 
Washington, Sump was in Wash- 
ington alone holding down the 
Safety Board’s regular work. The 
Chairman and I had both given 
him some of our details to handle 
for us, because we were going to 
be away, so it was quite impossi- 
ble for him to be here. I tell it 
to you in this public manner. 
Then all of the boys who know 
Sump will know why he isn’t here. 

President Behncke: We realize 
that he can’t always come. We 
want you to know that we think 
Sump is a pretty nice fellow. 

Mr. Hinckley: We think we 
have two good men on the Safety 
Board. I am sure all of you know 
Tom Hardin. The Chairman and 
I are in agreement that if we had 
made the appointment ourselves, I 
don’t think we could have done 
any better. 

President Behncke: That is 
right. We all know Tom, too, and 
we know he is hard-working and 
sincere. 

Eliminating Red Tape, 
Promoting Safety 

Mr. Hinckley: Im spite of some 
of the difficulties such as the 
Chairman has pointed out, such as 
technicalities of law, we are work- 
ing pretty close together, and you 
can depend on that kind of co- 
operation between the Authority 
and the Safety Board doing every- 
thing we can in the way of cutting 
red tape in the promotion of safe- 
ty. 

I am reminded of a golf story, 
but I think it has a lot of bearing 
on aviation. Up in Oregon there 
was a golf foursome of four of 
the older lads, the oldest one of 
whom was eighty years old. He 
announced to his buddies one day 
that he was going to get married. 
They all started to kid him and 
wanted to know what in the world 
he wanted to get married for. 
Well, he said he wanted an heir. 


1-9-3-8 Convention Speakers... 





| 
| Otto S. Beyer 


| on-- + - 
Mediation 


Speech delivered by Otto S. 
Beyer, member National Mediation 
Board. 

Mr. O. S. Beyer: President 
Behncke and Friends: I am de- 
lighted at the opportunity to ap- 
pear here this morning on behalf 
of the National Mediation Board, 
and at the invitation of your Pres- 
ident, for the purpose of illumin- 
}ating as well as I may the rela- 
| tionship of the National Mediation 
| Board and the Railway Labor Act 
to the Air Line Pilots Association 
and to the commercial air trans- 
port industry. 

Aspirin for the President 

I take it you have been doing 
some heavy work. Not only do [ 
see before me water and Robert’s 
Rules of Order, but also some as- 
pirin tablets. 

President Behncke: Pardon me, 
Mr. Beyer, but the aspirin is for 
the President of the Association, 
who has plenty of headaches. 

Mr. Beyer: Well, in so far, Mr. 
President, as there is anything we 
can possibly do to alleviate some 
of those headaches, we will be 
very glad to do it, and we will 
then consider that our mission in 
life has been amply justified. 

President Behncke: Thank you. 

Mr. Beyer: President Behncke 
has indicated to you that for bet- 
ter or for worse both the commer- 
cial air lines and their employees 
are subject in their labor relations 
matters to the provisions of the 
Railway Labor Act. They were 
brought under the Act by Title II 
which was enacted in 1936 after a 
great deal of discussion pro and 
con for four or five years. 

The reasons for bringing the 
commercial air lines and their em- 
ployees under the Act are not 
light reasons. The whole matter 
was given very thorough consid- 
eration before Title II finally was 
passed by Congress and signed by 
the President. 

The Law Contemplates 
Certain Fundamentals 

The Railway Labor Act as such 
—and I don’t think it is necessary 
for me to describe it in great de- 
tail, merely touch upon some of 
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New Board Asked 


-|To Rule All 
; Transportation 


A proposal that all forms of 


transportation be brought under 


the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for rate-making purposes and 
under a new, independent agency 
for regulatory purposes, was made 
recently to President Roosevelt by 
his special committee for rehabil- 
itation of the railroads. 

The committee, composed of 
outstanding railroad heads and 
representatives of the powerful 
brotherhoods, urged that a national 
transportation policy be formulat- 
ed immediately and called for the 
elimination of governmental fav- 
oritism toward some forms of 
transportation over others. 

Mr. Roosevelt, on establishing 
the committee three months ago, 
announced that its recommenda- 
tions would be transmitted to Con- 
gress and would have the full sup- 





Edward J. Noble 
on-- 


Safety 


Speech delivered by Edward J. 
Noble, Chairman Civil Aeronautics 
Authority. 

Mr. Noble: I like to take Mr. 
Hinckley around as much as pos- 
sible with me because he has been 
in aviation some time. He knows 
a lot about it. I am a lot like Will 
Rogers. He only knew what he 
read in the papers; I only know 
what I am told. So that is why we 
are here, to learn from you. It 
is only through co-operation and 
the pooling of knowledge and ex- 
perience among all those interested 
in the industry that we can make 
a success. We have got to find 
people who know more about the 
job than we do and try to absorb 
it, and with that experience and 
knowledge we will cooperate with 
you to the fullest extent in making 
safe operations. 

Safe Operation Spells Progress 

I think if there is any one thing 
that is a stronger goal than any- 
thing else it is the question of 
safety. Safe operation will make 
rapid progress. We are doing 
everything we can this year to 
eliminate accidents, as you know. 

We are asking for much larger 
appropriations than have ever been 
expended before for aviation, and 
justification for those expendi- 
tures will only be proven by safe 
flying. Requests or aids to navi- 
gation are all out of proportion in 
scope and expense to the govern- 
ment than have ever been asked 
for before. We must do every- 
thing we can to make safe flying. 

Just before I left Washington I 
dictated a little note for fear that 
I might miss one or two things that 
I might want to say, and since our 
time here is so very limited, I think 
with your indulgence I will read 
just two or three pages. 

The Men in Whose Hands 
Safety Rests 


The Civil Aeronautics Author- 
ity is doing everything in its 
power to increase the safey of air- 
line flying. It will always encour- 
age sound and constructive sug- 
gestions to this end from any 
source whatever, paying particu- 
lar attention to the man in whose 
hands safety ultimately rests, the 


port of the administration. 
The recommendations, if enact- 
ed into law, would mean that 
buses, trucks, airlines, and inland 
| waterways, as well as the railroads, 
| would be subjected to uniform 
|; governmental regulation. 
Summary of the committee’s 
recommendations follows: 
| TRANSPORTATION POLICY 
—adoption by the government of 
a definite national transportation 
policy providing for fair, impartial 
regulation of all modes of trans- 
portation, so administered to 
preserve the inherent advantage 
of each. 
JURISDICTION—Responsibility 
to be placed in the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to adminis- 
ter all regulatory provisions with 
respect to rates, services, valua- 
tion and accounting as to all modes 
of transportation, together with 
powers of investigation limited to 
|its jurisdiction. 
| REVISION OF RATE-MAKING 
—Repeal of the present provisions 
| of section 15A of the Interstate 
Commerce Act and _ substitution 
| enetor of a new rate-making rule 
| applicable to all modes of trans- 
portation with suggested wording 
| of the rule. 
| LONG-AND-SHORT HAUL 
| Repeal of the so-called long-and- 
|short haul clause of section 4 of 
the act. 
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Mead Pushes 
Air Line Pilots 
Defense Bill 


Simultaneously with the Presi- 
dent’s plan to train 20,000 pilots, 
it was brought to light that Sena- 
tor James M. Mead will again 
push his bill, introduced dhring 
the last Congress, providing for 
the establishment of an Airline 
Pilots Reserve Corps as a part of 
the army. He has long maintained, 
and rightly so, that a close rela- 
tionship between the army and the 
airlines would enhance the na- 
tion’s defensive program. 

Air Mail Pilots 
Would Be Commissioned 

The bill which he proposes to 
reintroduce would provide that 
each airmail pilot would be com- 
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‘Public safety calls for pilots of high character 
and great skill. The occupation is a hazardous 
one. Therefore, the law should provide for a method 
to fix maximum flying hours, minimum pay and a 
system for retirement or annuity benefits.’’ 

—President Roosevelt. 


“Hold That Line’ 


There has been much ado about increasing air safety, 
particularly with regard to prevention of accidents this 
winter. A safety conference was held between the pilots, 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority, and the Air Safety Board 
in Chicago on October 14, 19388. Many recommendations 
have been made, but regardless of all this, strange as it may 
seem, in some instances, ceilings were actually lessened. 
Through the efforts of the Association, with the prompt 
cooperation of the Authority and Safety Board, these were 
put back to where they had been before August 23, when 
the new Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 took effect. At 
the present time every pilot is being given the opportunity 

















to voice his uninfluenced opinion by ballot, on this vital} 


question. 


Conferences can be held—rules can be made. But 
when it is all said and done, it is all too easy, when it 
comes to the final issue, and the economic shoe pinches 
just a little, to do the all-too-familiar fence-straddling act, 
blow hot and cold all at the same time. In the final an- 
alysis, then, it is up to the pilots if we are to have real air 
safety. 


The rule for safety is—don’t take chances. If an at- 
tempt is made to influence your decision on borderline 
weather cases, or other matters having a bearing on safe- 
ty, the Association will back you up. Let’s face the situa- 
tion squarely. If the weather looks bad and there is icing 
or other dangerous conditions, which in your best judg- 
ment would make it unsafe to make the trip, cancel. 
Don’t start out only to find the back door closed. If the 
pilots don’t do this, it is doubtful that others will. If this 
procedure is adopted, air line transportation will not get 
its usual brace of black eyes during the bad weather sea- 
son now upon us. Where safety is involved, be fair to 
your passengers, your families, and yourself. Play it safe 
and if you “‘get in the middle,” your organization will do 
its best to see that all the people who have stated that 
they will back you up on borderline weather, and other 
safety decisions, actually will do it. 


If we can go through this winter without the usual epi- 
demic of accidents, the increased business resulting there- 
from will so swamp the lines that they will not have 
enough equipment to handle the traffic next summer. Up 
to now, the number of accidents has been far less than in 
previous years for the same period. Three months will 
put us in the clear. So hold that line, and don’t get out of 
bounds. Let’s make all our passes good, and when the 
referee blows the whistle in the spring, ending winter bad 
weather, the air safety score board will record an entirely 
different final score. 

—DAVID L. BEHNCKE. 

















NIMROD GETS DUCKING—BUT NO 


By PILOT T. S. JOBSON 
Council No. 27—U. A. L. 
Seattle, Wash. 

It seems that the literary critics 
up this way are not very severe, 
so I suppose I’ll have to write an- 
other column. 

The duck hunting season is in 
full swing in this neck of the 
woods, with quite a few of the 
boys venturing forth in the middle 
of the night to try their luck, as 
well as their eye, with the old scat- 
ter gun. I happened to get out 
for the opening day to one of the 
favorite spots hereabouts. The 
shooting was supposed to start at 
seven a. m. but about six forty- 
five someone coughed, setting off 
a salvo that could be heard all 
over the state of Washington. For 
nine hours thereafter, the din was 
terrific as literally thousands of 
guns belched smoke and flame, 
and the sky rained a few ducks, 
but many more mud hens, sea 
gulls, snipe, sparrows, etc. It 
sounded like a cross between the 
Chinese and Spanish wars, and 
many were the victims of shell 
shock and _ bird-shot-in-the-seatus. 
Out of it all comes the tale of one 
brave soul who ventured forth 
with new hat, pants, pump han- 
dled underwear, raincoat, hip- 
boots and shotgun and loaded to 
the gills with ammunition. It 
seems that in this particular lo- 
cation it was necessary to stand in 
knee-deep water and hide oneself 
among the cat-tails and tullies so 
as to be concealed from the wary 
ducks flying hither and yon. Well 
after shooting a couple of boxes 
of shells, this particular nimrod 
managed to pull down one bird, 
(he shot at the lead duck and hit 
the last one) which fell some dis- 
tance away. They say he sounded 
like a bull moose as he charged 
through the swamp to retrieve his 
bird. Everything would have been 
OK had he not stepped in a hole, 
but this he did and went out of 
sight, new equipment, gun and all 
beneath the briny drink. Funnv 
I can’t remember his name. Well 
anyway, as Guy Cain says, it’s a 
lot of fun—slaving all day over a 
hot gun. 


At Least, They Shouldn’t 
Be “‘Skunked”’ 

Quite a few of the boys turned 
out for the U. A. L. basketball 
team, that is, until they found out 
that they weren’t as young as they 
used to be. As someone put it in 
the locker room, ‘‘we may not be 
so hot but we at least smell like 
a basketball team.” ” 

Getting back to the more seri- 
ous side of things, imagine our 
surprise when we find one day last 
month that the Shasta City range 
has been shut down without so 
much as a “notice to airmen” and 
in its place we have a low powered 
peanut whistle which has a range 
of only ten miles. The Shasta 
range was supposed to take care 
of the little matter of guiding us 
around 14,000 foot Mt. Shasta. 
On top of that the new “facility” 
was put on 278 KC which imme- 
diately interfered with and ren- 
dered useless, three company lo- 
calizers in the vicinity. 

Western Beams Are Feeble 

Speaking of our so-called radio 
aids to air navigation, there is no 
doubt but that this fall has 
marked a new high in their unre- 
liability on the Oakland-Seattle 
airway. Each year we get more 
facilities which are less reliable 


























Two Return From 
Convention Front 


By W. M. PRYCE 
Council No. 26—P. A. A. 
Brownsville, Texas 


Recent transfer from Cristobal 
and a vacation into the far west 
kept this corner quiet the past is- 
sue. The two year foreign tour 
was not regretted, but it was good 
to get back and roam around in 
God’s country. 

Kristofferson and Dunbar have 
just returned from the battlefield 
in Chicago and, although much 
fatigued from long hours spent at 
the front line, came back without 
a scratch or a bruise. Judging 
from the report of the numerous 
motions passed and decisions made 
the meeting must have been a suc- 
cess. We now, again, have first 
hand information that Prexy 
Behncke is really a hard working 
man. 

PAA Personnel Changes 


Recent changes in personnel are 
as follows: Ed Kiehle and Leslie 
Martin tendered resignations ef- 
fective October One to accept reg- 
ular jobs with Uncle Sam’s Air 
Corps. Ed Backus has replaced 
Nate Searles in Panama, the lat- 
ter returning to be based in 
Brownsville. Lloyd Hunt is now 
in Rio taking the place of Don 
Dunlap who is back in Browns- 
ville, and J. L. Randall will leave 
next week to trade places with 
Halvorsen. Ham Smith is sched- 
uled to head for Rio on the first 
of the New Year to fill Hooley 
Goodwyn’s shoes in those parts af- 
ter a month’s vacation in or near 
Virginia. F. D. Avary and T. S. 
Terrill (with an addition to the 
family) have returned to the 
Western Division after spending 
eight months with the Eastern. 

Probably many better halves 
were greatly relieved with the 
close of the week ending Nov. 26, 
which spelled finish to most of the 
season’s pigskin clashes, for now 
the old man can be persuaded to 
leave that corner where he has 
followed his favorites each Satur- 
day afternoon and do some things 
to her liking. It was a great sea- 
son—we hope the reception is bet- 
ter next year. 

Open season on ducks is here. 
Among those in these parts who 
have joined such established veter- 
ans as A. D. Durst and O. J. 
Studeman in quest of their quota 
are Don Dunlap and Ham Smith. 
Jim Maxwell has been reported as 
inquiring about prices and fea- 
tures of the weapons used. One 
ardent enthusiast is Commander 
Ole Hagen, instructor par excel- 
lence in all that the subject Navi- 
gation includes. 

Speaking of birds, the stork re- 
cently paid a visit to the home of 
Jimmie Maxwell, and many are 
predicting that the old bird will 
leave a Xmas package for Kris- 
tofferson and family. Ned Avary 
promises to add one to the popu- 
lation before long. 














ARE YOU WEARING AN 
ALPA EMBLEM? 


A small number of our mem- 
bers have not as yet purchased 
their Association emblems. 
There are but a limited number 
left at Headquarters. Mail in 
your 50c today and identify 
yourself as a. member of The 
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Air Line Pilots Association. 




















“To fly West, m 
flight we all mus 
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Su Constant Memoriam 





Active 
Accidental 
Adams, John B.—U. . L. 
Anderson, Lloyd—U. > 
Andert, Paul A.—U. x L. 
Barron, John M., Jr.—A. A. 
Bickford, L. A.—P. A. aa 
Bigelow, Ed.—vU. A. 
Blom, Edwin w.—uw. 
Bogen, W. L.—W. A. 
Bo net, Frederick L.—' 
Bolton, Harvey F.— 
Bontrager, C. M.—R. 
Borchers, Adrian—P. 
Bowen, J. E.—T. W. 
Bowen, Lewis L.—B. 
Brandon, James L.—U. A. x. 
Briggs, Francis W.—A. A. 
Broughton, D. E.—U. A. L. 
Brunk, Paul S. —P. A. A. 
Bucher, Charles L.—P. A. A. 
Chamberlain, Cassius B.—N.W. 
Cohn, Hanley G.—W. A. S. 
Cox, Floy a—Ludin ton 


> 


eats 
ie wal 
PPS ° 


Davis, Alfred W - A. L. 
Davis, Dou las—E. A. L. 
DeCesare, Frank—P. A. A. 


De Cesaro, Joseph G.—U. A. L. 
Dietz, Stuart G. a A. L. 
Dixon, Andrew, Jr.—D. A. L. 
Dunn, Stephen_P. A. A. 
Fields, Glenn T.—A. A. 

Fuller, Ray E.—A. A. 

George, Hal—T. W. A. 

Grover, R. Boyd—U. A. i. 
Haid, Arthur A.—N. W. 
Hale, S. H.—E. A. L. 
Hallgren, W. A.—A. A. 
Hill, George W.—A. A. 
Holbrook, Clyde M.—. 


. A. 
Holsenbeck, M—P. A. A. 
Jamieson, Ww. a > Ss 
Jones, Lloyd E. TH "A. L. 
Kelsey, Harold J.—A,. A. 
Kincanon, Ted N.—A. A. 
Komdat, Albert C.—E. A. L. 
Lewis, Harry C.—T. W. A. 


Livermore, Joe—N. W. 
Lucas, Al—W. A. S. 
Lucas, eg ee gy ge 
Lynn, John B.—C. » Be 
MeMickle, Harola__?. a. A. 
Malick, Forrest E.—U. A. L. 
Mamer, Nick B.—N. W. 
Marshall, Gerald V.—A. A. 
Merrifield, Austin S.—U. A. L. 
Montee, Ralph—T. W. A. 
Montijo, John G.—V. A. T. 
Morgan, Howard R.—T. W. A. 


Mossman, Russell C.—C.&S.A.L. 


Neff, Harold—U. A. L. 

Noe, Earl J.—T. W. A. 
Norby, Raymond B.—N. W. 
M. T.—A. A. 

Clifford P.—W. A. E. 
Paschal, A.—P. A. 

Potter, Norman W.—U. a L. 
Pursley, Xe H.—P. A. 
Radoll, Ww.—v. A. 
Riggs, Russell S.—A. 
Robbins, Wm. LBA. A. 
Rousch, Chas. W.—N. W. 
Rust, F. H.— 


Peres 


A. 
Salisbury, Hervey M.—T. W. A. 
. V.—C. P. 


Sandblom, J. V 

Sauceda, J. M.—P. A. A. 
Sharpnack, J. W.—U. A. L. 
Sheets, Don K. —Panagra 


Sherwood, George C.—W. A. E. 


Supple, Robert E.—Panagra 
Tarrant, Harold R.—U. A. L 
Terletzky, ag A. A. 
Thompson, R.—U. A. L. 
Underwood, Sedan L.—A, A. 
Vance, Claire K.—U. A. L. 
Waldron, Joe—A. A. 

Walker, M. A.—P. A. 
Wallace, Clyde W.—T. Aw. A. 
Weatherdon, = a - lm A. 
West, F. W.—N. W. 
Wieselmayer, Oito_P. A. A. 
Williamson, P. B.—E. A. L. 
Worthen, John A.—W. W. 
Zeier, Carl F.—C. & S. A. L. 


Natural 


Cochrane, Robert M.—U. A. L. 


Fife, John A.—C. A. 
Hohag, R. J.—N. W. 
McConaughey, Ira M.—A. A. 
Phelps, Henry T.—P. A. A. 
Swanson, Axel—A. A. 


Inactive 


Burford, Dean W. 
Caldwell, G. Q. 
Drayton, Chas. M. 
Noyes, Dewey L. 
Ormsbee, F. 
Shelton, Boyd M. 
Stark, Howard Cc. 
Veblen, 5 
Wheaton, Harold H. 
Ww hittemore, Fred W. 
Wiliey, Sidney L 


Waiting List 
Brock, Wm. S. 
Kiser, Daniel 
Unemployed 


Darby, James E. 
Downs, Lloyd 
Hays, George L. 
Keadle, Floyd E. 
Rhiner, L. H. 


Honorary 
Rogers, Will 
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THE AIR LINE PILOT 
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Education and 
The Air Line Pilot 


BACKGROUND 

The Advisory Committee on Ed- 
ucation was appointed by the 
President of the United States on 
September 19, 1936, initially for 
the purpose of making a study of 
the experience under the existing 
program of Federal aid for voca- 
tional education, the relation of 
such training to general education 
and to prevailing economic and so- 
cial conditions, and the extent of 
the need for an expanded program 
of Federal aid for vocational edu- 
cation. The Committee was re- 
quested to develop recommenda- 
tions that would be available to 
the Congress and the Executive. 
Under its original assignment, the 
Committee was known as the Pres- 
ident’s Committee on Vocational 
Education. 

The author of this article, Paul 
T. David, is secretary of the Pres- 
ident’s advisory committee on edu- 
cation. Mr. David is also well- 
versed on the problems of air 
transportation, and has made an 
extensive study of the economic 
factors of the industry. In addi- 
tion, Mr. David is the author of a 
book, “The Economics of Air Mail 
Transportation.” 





* * * 
What is there about the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Committee on 


Education that would interest the 
air line pilots? That is the exact 
question I asked a few weeks ago 
when Dave Behncke suggested 
that I do this piece. 

Actually, there is every reason 
why the pilots should be interested 
in education. Few professions 
make greater educational demands 
upon the people who seek to enter 
or stay in them. From a broader 
point of view, there is no industry 
more dependent for its future up- 
on a high level of schooling for 
the entire population. 

If air line travel ever grows to 
the point where it really replaces 
other modes of transportation as 
a part of the well-known Ameri- 
ean standard of living, the aver- 
age American will be considerably 
better educated and more pros- 
perous than he is now. 

3,000,00 Illiterates in U. S. 

Nearly half of the people over 
21 years of age who are now liv- 
ing in the United States did not 
finish grade school. About one- 
fourth of them do not read and 
write well enough to do much of 
either. At least 3,000,000 are 
completely illiterate. 

Yes, but what about the young- 


er generation? The situation is 
better but still not very good. 


Professional educators are thrilled 
by the fact that two-thirds of the 
boys and girls of high school age 
are actually in high school. But 
nobody has the answer as to what 
can or should be done for the one- 
third who are not in school, and 
half of those in high school drop 
out without finishing. 

Even the grade schools are not 
doing the job that most of us take 
for granted. In a few places, 
especially in some of the wealthy 
suburban communities near large 
cities, the children have a fine 
chance. In almost all cities the 
children have at least a fair op- 
portunity. 





(Continued on Page 8, Col. 5) 


SUICIDAL SABOTAGE 
SUSPECTED 


A mysterious note indicating 
that a crash was anticipated was 
found near the flaming wreckage 
of two Royal Air Force planes re- 
cently after they had collided in 
midair with a loss of six lives. 

The note read: 

“What will this plane look like 
in a few minutes?” 

The collision, involving two big, 
long range bombers, occurred over 
Dunmow Park, Essex, London. 
One explanation of the note—un- 
less a suicidal saboteur was aboard 
one of the planes—was that one 
of the crews feared a crash as the 
two bombers circled above the 
park, 





Who Said Copilots 
Weren't Versatile? 


By F. J. SCHWAEMMLE 
Council No. 44, Delta Airlines 
Atlanta, Ga. 


At last winter has ar- 
rived in these here parts, neces- 
sitating three shirts and bringing 
the tarpaulin along. Then with 
lots of passengers and all their 
overcoats, furs, etc., some of these 


Electras look about as crowded as 
a gang on a Louisiana hayride. 


Brr-r-r. 


Have had several cancellations 
and one of them caused some em- 
barrassment. The copilot, while 
in Charleston, had spent his money 
buying some fresh shrimp, so on 
arriving and cancelling in Augus- 
ta, he had a lot of shrimp but no 
cash. The only thing left to do 
was to parade up and down the 
street selling fresh shrimp like a 
blooming fish monger. It worked. 
Who said the copilots aren’t diver- 
sified in their talents? As a mat- 
ter of fact, there has been some 
rumor running around that one of 
the boys was chained to the main 
door of the hotel to act as a decoy 
for a piiot. 

400 Miles—No Quail 

Speaking of decoys, this coid 
weather has brought out plenty of 
artillery. It’s really something 
when a grown man will drive 400 
miles through sleet and snow, put 
on all his armor, shoot one poor 
little quail, and then have four 
others argue him out of it. 


One of the fellows has been 
having an awful time hitting any- 


on the end of his gun. Imagine 
his surprise when he discovered 
that one of the beads was the end 
of his nose. Some proboscis! An- 
other was so anxious to get a duck 
that he took unfair advantage— 
shot him while making a three 





: | point landing. 


Charley Ingram has been on the 
| sick list for ten days. Van Vuren 


first model. Van says that it must 
be the latest thing out, as it is 
equipped with a constant 
control-volume. Everything going 
along just fine and Van now 
learning the difference between 
triangles and squares. It’s a boy, 
and named after his old man. 

At a recent stock show over at 
Ft. Worth, the first prize, a blue 
ribbon, was won by a pilot. It re- 
poses on his door whenever he is 
in town. 

Delta Dresses Up 

Last issue I mentioned the new 
uniforms. Now we have new wing 
insignia, nice gold wings with gold 
triangle (DELTA) with a small 
D in the center. Look very nifty, 
but got an awful letdown when a 
sweet young thing asked if the D 
stood for devil, and right after 
seeing the picture, “Men with 
Wings.” 

One of the fellows remarked 
that we fly the low level route but 
the weather has not been quite 
low enough. Don’t get pants in 
your anties. 

Everybody has_ been... going 
through the works with the check 
pilot. Some of the reactions have 
been very humorous, others very 
serious. One pilot remarked, ‘“‘No 
wonder they give these things 
every six months, it takes you 
that long to get over it.” I think 
he’s got something there. 

And Now the Keeler Cure 

The new name for the Link 
Trainer in these parts, which has 
been dubbed the Hapeville Clip- 
per and the Covered Wagon, is 
now the Keeler Cure. 


is 


With constant speed propellers 
on the Electras, and the Wrights 
turning up 2250 on takeoff, we 
have the loudest $4,000 worth of 
noise heard in this section of the 
country. Some of the fellows 
have been stuffing ammonia cap- 
sules in their ears. It helps. 

Remember the real old saying: 
“There is no honor among 
thieves?” Think there is a mod- 


thing. Said there were two beads | 


and wife are now showing their; 


speed | 


Mead Pushes 
Defense Bill 


(Continued from Page 1) 
missioned as a reserve officer in 
the Airline Pilots Reserve. Each 
pilot would be required to take a 
course of military training for one 
month a year, for which he would 
be paid by the government at the 
average received by him from the 
airmail company. 

The Postmaster General would 
issue the rules and regulations for 
carrying out the act, but the train- 
ing and commissioning of the 
pilots would be under the jurisdic- 
tion of the War Department. 

All pilots and co-pilots who 
have been employed by airmail 
lines for a year or more, and those 
who may be temporarily unem- 
ployed for a period of not exceed- 
ing two years, would be covered 
by terms of the bill. The pilots 
would be in active service of the 
United States only in time of war. 
Endorsed by ALPA 

The Air Line Pilots Association 
is heartily in accord with the pro- 
posal. President Behncke had the 
following to say after hearing the 
details of the plan: 

“There is no question but that 
the air line pilots of the country 
represent a strong air reserve that 
should be utilized and in some 
way be organized and given effec- 
tive military training. The Mead 
Air Reserve Bill provides for this 
organization and training in a 
practical, common sense way and 
at the least possible cost to the 
government. We have only to look 
about us to see what other coun- 
tries are doing along the same 
lines. As is so ably pointed out 
by Senator Mead, the highly spe- 
cialized flight training of our air 
line pilots in all weather, day and 
night operations, especially 
them for the military air opera- 
tions of tomorrow. 

“This bill will 





almost double 





fits | 


our force of air fighters at a sur-| 


prisingly 
ment. 
| “What will happen to this bill 
| before it becomes law is as yet 
|largely a matter of supposition, 
but it richly deserves the support 
|of every real American.” 
| Copy of Mead’s Line Pilot 
Defense Bill 
| Mr. Mead introduced the fol- 
lowing bill on Feb. 22, 
was referred to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads 
and ordered to be printed. 

A BILL 
|to further increase the efficiency 
j}and safety of air-mail transporta- 
tion, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Con- 
gress assembled, that, in order to 
promote safety for passengers, 
personnel, and property in the air- 
transport business of contractors 
holding contracts for the inland 
transportation (including Alaska) 
of mail by contract, after one 
year from date of enactment of 
this Act, each pilot who is em- 
ployed by any such contractor 
shall be commissioned as a reserve 
officer in a separate aviation unit, 
to be known as the Air Line 
Pilots’ Reserve, and during each 
calendar year while so employed 
shall take a course of training in 
such unit for one month. Each 
pilot while taking such course of 
training shall receive training pay 
from the United States at a rate 
equal to his average monthly pay 
for the twelve months immediately 
preceding the month during which 
he begins such course, together 
with traveling expenses and sub- 
sistence, or allowances in lieu 
thereof, subject to limitations cor- 
responding to those provided by 
law in case of officers of the 
Army, insofar as they are not in- 
applicable. No such pilot holding 
any commission in the military or 
naval forces of the United States 
shall be reduced in grade or rank 
upon being commissioned in such 
reserve service, and after being 
so commissioned, shall be ad- 
advanced in grade not less than 


low cost to the govern- 








(Continued on Page 7, Col. 3) 
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Air Transport 
Safer After 
UAL Accident 


By A. W. STAINBACK 
Oakland, Calif. 


It may be that by the time this 
column is printed, all the dope 
will be in concerning the mishap 
of November 29th here on the 
West Coast. Until the investiga- 
tions are all completed and all the 
information is at hand, those of 
us who are closest to it hope that 
everybody will be as quiet about 
the whole thing as it is possible 
to be. None of us know much 
about it yet, and judgment based 
on newspaper reports is sure to be 
wrong and most likely unfair and 
harmful to everybody concerned. 


One thing is sure; with the 
pilot, for once, at hand to tell a 
complete story, that particular 


kind of accident should never hap- 
pen again. Air transport should 
be safer today than it was on No- 
vember 28th. 

Meanwhile, we’re all watching 
Tom Hardin and the others in the 
first test of the Safety Board. 
Back to the Good Earth 

For the benefit of those of you 
who have been wondering what 
happened to ex-UAL pilot Julie 
Barr when the Chinese army 
started winning the war by losing 
a long succession of battles we 
quote the following United Press 
dispatch from Seattle: 

“When an American recently 
applied for permission to leave 
Shanghai for the United Sattes by 
way of Tokyo, explaining that his 
job as commercial airplane pilot 
was at an end because of hostili- 
ties, Japanese military authorities 
sent him on his way with an 
amused “Banzai!” They 
have 
interested had they known that 
the pilot was Julius A. Barr and 
that the “Commercial flying’? was 
as personal pilot for Madam Chi- 





THE “EYES” 
HAVE IT 


By E. G. Hamilton 

How well should an air line pil- 
ot be able to see? For a number 
of years the federal air regula- 
tions required an air line pilot to 
have a visual acuity of 20/20 in 
each eye. However, under the 
general power of waiver reserved 
to the Secretary of Commerce, the 
practice had sprung up of permit- 
ting pilots to continue flying with 
lower visual acuity, when it was 
considered that experience as a 
pilot offset the visual deficiency. 

Because waivers came to be 
frowned upon, the regulations were 
changed. As of November 1, 1937, 
the regulations set forth definite 
standards to guide the Secretary 
in determining when a deficiency 
in eyesight might be overlooked. 
The initial requirement remained 
the same and it was only in the 
case of renewals that waivers 
could be granted. The conditions 
on which sub-standard eyesight 
could be overlooked amounted to 
merely a putting into words of the 
practice that had already become 
accepted, that is, where excellence 
in aeronautical skill offsets the de- 
ficiency. 
20/50 Vision Satisfactory 

On May 31, 1938, the regula- 
tions underwent further changes. 
This time the initial requirements 
were relaxed. Now an air line 
pilot may obtain a license in the 


| first instance with a visual acuity 


tually the same 


would | 
been less amused and more | 


of 20/50 provided it is correctible 
with glasses to 20/20. The provi- 
sion to waivers remains vir- 
which would seem 
to indicate that renewals may be 
granted where the eyesight 
poorer than 20/50 or where it is 
not correctible to 20/20 with the 
use of glasses. 

Air line pilots have always con- 
tended that leniency should be 
shown in the of renewals, 
but, to allow a person to launch 
himself on a new career handi- 
capped at the very beginning, be- 


as 


is 


case 


ang Kai-shek, head of the Chinese | fore he has acquired sufficient ex- 
| air force. 


“Pilot Barr landed in 


perience to offset that handicap, 


Seattle | seems a doubtful policy. 


| yesterday to enter the employ of | Right Hand Doesn’t Know 





| 








an American 
turer.” 
All Blind in the Eye That 
Looks Your Way 
Most of the numerous pilots who 


infest the airlines of the far west, | 
1936, which | and 


who are forced thereby to 
daily risk all kinds of gastro-in- 
testinal disturbances in various 
airport hash-houses, know that the 
north wing of the Administration 
building at Salt Lake is occupied 
by a kitchen, a counter, and vari- 
ous waiters and waitresses, all of 
whom are blind in the eye that 
looks your way when you want a 
piece-a-pie ’n-cuppa-java, quick. 
Some few of the fraternity may 
not know that the boss of the 
joint, the chief disher-outer of the 
stuff appropriately called Pto- 


maine Tommy, is an extremely | ~ 


quick-witted individual. In proof 
we submit the following, probably 
apocryphal, but sworn to by Tom- 
my himself. 

It seems that back in the old 
days Tommy was chief pilot of a 
two horse stage line between Salt 
Lake and a little mining commu- 
nity back in the Wasatch Moun- 
tains. Seems, too, that although 
quail was plentiful along the road 
the open season even then was 
much too short for Tommy; also, 
that Tommy was somewhat over- 
proud of his marksmanship. 
Biggest Liar in Utah 

On a cold winter day, as the 


horses plodded up Emigration 
Canyon, a rare passenger re- 
marked about the shotgun the 


driver always kept within reach. 
Were the Indians bad hereabouts, 
he wanted to know, or were there 
bars in them thar mountains? 

“Oh no,” says Tommy, “I use 
the gun for quail.” 

“Get many?” asks the passen- 
ger. 

“Got twelve last trip” 
Tommy. 

“Season’s closed, ain’t it?’ 

“Yeah, but I don’t pay no at- 
tention to that,” says Tommy. 

There was silence while the 
horses took a breather on the steep 


"lows 








airplane manufac- What the Left Is Doing 


Is the eyesight of air line pilots 
important than the eyesight 
of Control Tower Operators? The 
initial requirement for a Control 
Tower operator is 20/20 in each 
eye, provided that, even in the 
case of initial application, poorer 
vision must be compensated for by 
skill and experience. Perhaps the 
control tower operator’s eyesight 
requirements are too severe. This 
would not be at all surprising in 
a volume as/thick and as complex 
as the Civil Air Regulations, re- 
sulting in the right hand not 
knowing what the left hand is do- 
ing. In any event, there it is. 

Unification as well as simplica- 
tion of the C. A. R. seems to be 
needed. 


less 


grade, finally: 


“Know who I am?” asks the 
passenger. 
“No,” says Tommy. “Who be 


ye?” 
“I’m the game warden of this 
district.” 

“Giddap,” says Tommy, and the 
silence was a cold wet blanket on 
the road for forty rods or more. 
Then: 

“Know who I am?” says Tom- 
my. 

“No,” says the warden. 

“T’m the biggest liar in the state 
of Utah,” says Tommy. 

Kaydet Kapers 

Mention of Julie Barr brings to 
mind the time he and Paul Reeder 
tried to change cockpits in a DH 
while in fiight down at Kelly. They 
took off with instructions to fly to 
Camp Stanley, land, change posi- 
tions and return, but what with a 
low ceiling and one thing and an- 
other, Camp Stanley got lost in 
the mesquite-covered hills — it’s 
happened before where cadets 
were concerned—and orders being 
orders the two of them figured 
that the best way out was to 
change places in flight. 

Paul, in the rear cockpit, had a 
rudder but no stick and the idea 
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New A. A. Pay Scale Cheers Pilots 





By G. C. NYE 
Council No. 50—AA 
Nashville, Tenn. 


All of the copilots of American 
Airlines who I have had the privi- 
lege of talking with recently, are 
very grateful to our company for 


agreeing to start operating under 
part of our proposed contract be- 
fore the complete contract is 
signed. The part to which I espe- 
cially refer is the revised pay scale 
for copilots. The boys were re- 
juvenated to a very high degree 
when they found out this part was 
made retroactive to the first of 
October. 

Just to illustrate how circum- 
stances like this will affect some 
of the fellows: ‘Mac” McInnis 
even went to the extent of treat- 
ing himself to a new suit of 
clothes. According to Mac it was 
the first new suit he had bought 
in two or three years. You know 
how Scotchmen_ usually are, 
though; they had much rather 
tuck their coins away for a rainy 
day than to waste them on things 
to wear. 


Old Man Winter Amongst Us 

Old man winter isn’t just peep- 
ing around the corner anymore. 
He’s right out here among us and 
up to his usual pranks again. Al- 
ready we have had several sam- 
ples of his icy and snowy clouds, 
and you may have noticed that the 
frontal conditions are more turbu- 
lent than usual. 

Since last winter many improve- 
ments have been made on the ra- 
dio ranges, air traffic control pro- 
cedures have been’ improved 
somewhat, and the various 
branches of the new CAA have 
shown that they are willing to co- 
operate with us in making air 
transportation even safer than it 
already is. The operating com- 
panies are working diligently to 
continually improve the equip- 
ment we fly. For instance, Ameri- 
can Airlines has recently equipped 
all of its DC-3s and DSTs with 
full-feathering propellers, which is 
a great aid to safety. 

Now let us pilots pause a mo- 








ment and think if there might be 
something we could possibly do 
that isn’t already being done, 
which would improve our flying 
technique, or add to the safety of 
our flights. We might call it an 
individual personal inventory. 
Each pilot has his particular meth- 
od of conducting a flight, and, no 
two pilots that I have ever seen, 
fly exactly alike. 

No doubt one can think of many 
questions to ask himself regarding 
the ways and methods he uses, that 
might have a direct bearing on the 
safety of a flight. The harder we 
strive to reach the top of the lad- 
der of perfection, the better and 
safer pilots we will become. So, 
fellows, let’s keep our toes up to 
the line, and in case fate decrees 
another accident shall happen, 
let’s make the space designated 
for Pilot Error read ZERO. 

While we are dwelling on the 
subject of safety, doesn’t it seem 
high time a method was devised 
to compel all the air lines operat- 
ing into a terminal to operate un- 
der the same minimums for take- 
off and_landing-down-through? 
This subject has been a sore spot 
among the operating companies 
for some years now. Yet, I have 
no reason to doubt that any of the 
companies are putting anything 
before safety in their operations. 


Have you ever been standing 
among the crowd of spectators at 
your airport on a dark night when 
conditions of low ceiling and visi- 
bility prevailed? It happens to be 
time for the arrival of two planes, 
each operated by a different com- 
pany. The first plane to arrive at 
the range station gets the latest 
weather report and finds the ceil- 
ing and visibility are below his 
company’s limits, so he proceeds 
on over the field at his cruising 
altitude to his alternate airport. 
The people hear the plane go over, 
and someone suggests the weather 
must be too bad for the planes to 
land here tonight. 

The second plane arrives in the 
next few minutes under the same 
weather conditions, but the ceiling 
and visibility happen to be above 





his company’s limits, so the pilots 





make an instrument approach and 
come in for a landing. What kind 
of impression does this leave with 
the people, some of whom may 
have been awaiting the arrival of 
friends on both planes? You im- 
mediately gather from their re- 
marks that either the weather 
must have been too tough for the 
pilots of the first plane to make a 
landing, or that the pilots of the 
second plane must have taken a 
chance in landing under these 
conditions. 


Anyone can readily see that 
some doubt may be left in a pros- 
pective passenger’s mind, and this 
is the very thing air lines should 
avoid. 


Let us consider a method that 
could be used to provide definite 
minimums for terminal airports to 
which more than one air line oper- 
ates. Suppose a committee of 
pilots was appointed by the ALPA 
to work on this matter. This com- 
mittee would send out a list of the 
above terminal airports to the 
pilots of all the air lines. Each in- 
dividual pilot would then state the 
lowest minimums he thinks prac- 
tical for the airports on his divi- 
sion. I might add here that I think 
that a take-off minimum should be 
high enough to allow circling the 
field contact for a landing in case 
ene engine didn’t function proper- 
ly on take-off, or immediately 
after take-off, that is, speaking for 
present type of equipment. 


These lists would be returned to 
the committee, and it would be its 
duty to compile a master list of 
minimums, incorporating therein 
the concensus of opinion of all the 
pilots. This master list would then 
be submitted to each operating 
company. However, this would by 
no means prevent any company, 
due to its own operation policies, 
from having company minimums 
above those on the master list. 


Operating under this policy dur- 
ing adverse weather conditions 
would not only go a long way in 
promoting good will among the 
personnel of the various air lines, 
but do a great deal to increase the 
public’s confidence in flying. 


| this procedure required that an 

















- ~ 





. I would like to mention while you are here and that is about the Air Safety Board. This Board, as 
you know, was recommended originally by the pilots’ association and we feel that it is the greatest thing 


yet done in the interest of increasing air safety. How the law is being interpreted I do not know, but 


There Is Another Very Important Point .. . 


22263-5 





I thought I should let you know what we intended when we suggested this Board. 


We intended that the Safety Board 


familiar. 
be expected to convict himself, so 


should investigate accidents and have that authority. 
prevention and that is the most important duty of the Safety Board. After people are killed we are all 
sorry and we send flowers and all that, but our real duty is to prevent these accidents because once 
human life is taken away, no man can give it back. The major duty of the Safety Board must be to study 
accident prevention with the specific intent to end horrible crashes that always result in unnecessary 


(L. to r.) Robert H. Hinckley, member C. A, A., Edward J. 


loss of human life. 


we don’t have to enlarge on that. 


investigate accidents for the reason with which you are 
Formerly everyone present at an accident investigation was a party in interest. 
We feel that the Safety Board 
But what we are mostly interested in is accident 


C. A. A., and David L. Behncke, President A. L. P. A. (speaking at 1938 Convention). 


No man can 


Noble, Chairman, 


Recently the Administrator of 
the Authority called an_ infor- 
mal conference to discuss ways 
and means of solving the national 
airport problem. This meeting 
was called pursuant to the man- 
date of Congress as set forth in 
Section 302 (c) of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938. The law re- 
quires that the Authority shall, 
through the Administrator, make a 
field survey of the existing system 
of airports and present to Con- 
gress not later than February 1, 
1939, definite recommendations as 
to whether the federal govern- 
ment should participate in the con- 
struction, improvement, develop- 
ment, operation or maintenance of 
a national system of airports and, 
if so, to what extent. The field 
survey has been going on for the 
last year and much information is 
already available. The question of 
federal participation in the cost 
of the airports is the more diffi- 
cult one to answer, involving as it 
does the formulation of a policy. 

In anticipation of the confer- 
ence the Authority had prepared 
a procedure to be followed in 
compiling the necessary facts and 
figures for arriving at a conclu- 
sion. As to the question of fed- 
eral participation in airport costs 


economic study be made to deter- 
mine the contribution of aviation 
to the whole economy, and in turn 
the contribution of different 
classes of airports to aviation. 
From these studies it was hoped 
that some accurate measurement 
could be made of the benefits ac- 
cruing to the Nation as a whole 
and thereby determine the extent 
of the contribution that should be 
made by the federal government. 

Almost all of the discussion 
centered around the proposed eco- 
nomic study. As a result of this 
general discussion the conclusion 
was reached that the plan pro- 
posed was too comprehensive and 
could not possibly be completed 
in time to make a report to Con- 
gress as required on February 1, 
1939. In fact, there was some 
question as to whether such a 
study would be feasible under any 
circumstances. 

As a result of this conference 
a subcommittee of six persons 
from the industry was appointed 
to consult with the Authority in 
the preparation of their report. 
In the meantime public hearings 
have been held at which time inter- 
ested parties expressed their views. 

This whole question of airports 
was brought into the limelight 
over a year ago when a number 
of municipal governments ob- 
jected strenuously to the expense 
of maintaining municipal airports. 
Some cities were very much dis- 
gruntled over the fact that they 
had expended millions of dollars 
to develop an airport according to 
specifications laid down by the 
Bureau of Air Commerce only to 
find that they had become obso- 
lete owing to the advent of larg- 
er aircraft. Many of them ap- 
peared at hearings before Conges- 
sional committees when the Mc- 
Carran-Lea bill was up for con- 
sideration and requested that pro- 
vision be made in the new law for 
the federal government to partici- 
pate in the cost of building air- 
ports. Congress was unwilling to 
undertake such a large responsi- 
bility without special study and 
accordingly turned the matter 
over to the new Authority for in- 
vestigation. 

As a result of this agitation 
and the fact that the Nation is 
sadly behind in airport develop- 
ment a new school of thought has 
been formulating. The idea is a 
little vague as yet but the gen- 
eral proposition seems to be that 
inasmuch as air transportation, 
and for that matter practically all 
flying, is interstate the federal gov- 
ernment should be largely respon- 
sible for the maintaining of land- 
ing fields. It has been cited by 
way of precedent that the federal 
government is charged with re- 
sponsibility for improving nav- 
igable waters and harbors and in 
recent years has also undertaken 





Federal Survey of Airport Needs 
Being Conducted by C. A. A. 


ject of many angles and if the 
Authority can pull a permanent 
solution out of the hat between 
now and February 1, 1939, it will 
be a remarkable achievement. 

As we view it the immediate 
problem is comparatively simple. 
If the forthcoming hearing dis- 
closes the fact that the states and 
municipal governments are finan- 
cially unable to improve or build 
new airports then there are only 
two answers—federal aid, or no 
airports. Regardless of what an 
economic study might prove the 
cold facts will still stare us in the 
face and call for a solution. 
Whether or not the federal gov- 
ernment should permanently con- 
tribute to the building of airports 
seems to be more a question of 
policy and politics than it does of 
economics. Eventually airports 
may be maintained out of income 
on a pay-as-you-go basis. That 
income will be derived either from 
airport revenues or from a special 
tax on the users of airports. But 
that day is not here. When or if 
it comes the question of a perma- 
nent policy will answer itself. If 
the states impose a gasoline tax as 
some of them are already doing 
that tax will have to be used for 
airports. Likewise, if airports be- 
come self-supporting it is to be 
expected that those who receive 
the revenues will provide the ini- 
tial capital. 

In the meantime, the right 
thing to do is the expedient thing. 
We must have airports if the in- 
dustry is to expand. This expan- 
sion comes after and as a result 
of the building of airports, and it 
is therefore unfair to assume that 
an airport must be justified eco- 
nomically before it is built. 

Regardless of what the federal 
government may do in the way of 
direct aid it can and_ should, 
through the Authority, provide a 
national airport plan and exert 
every effort toward its accom- 
plishment. 


20,000 PILOTS -- 


(Continued from Page 1) 
more training. And if they did re- 
ceive more training, there would 
not be sufficient vacancies in mili- 
tary flying, commercial aviation 
and air transportation to absorb 
this large number. Therefore, any 
proposal to train pilots other than 
for Army or Navy service should 
take into consideration not only 
the pilot’s initial training, but his 
career and retirement benefits. To 
be a proficient pilot and an asset 
to national defense, one must fly 
regularly. A pilot that is not kept 
in constant training soon loses his 
hand. Fifty hour pilots are of no 
practical value. 

Three Primary Factors 

In increasing the air force of 
our national defense, a sound pol- 
icy would be (1) to increase the 
Army and Navy flying units; (2) 
Increase the air defense force 
through the training media of air 
line transportation, or by govern- 
ment subsidy of schools and mis- 
cellaneous flying. Any program, 
no matter what form, should pro- 
vide three factors for any trainee: 

1. Training 

2. Career 

3. Retirement 

It is a certainty that military 
service, air line flying and miscel- 
laneous flying cannot absorb 20,- 
000 pilots yearly which will im- 
mediately cause an over supply of 
pilots in this country. What the 
aviation industry will do with 
20,000 extras a year, and what 
these partially trained pilots them- 
selves will do to make a living, is 
hard to perceive. 

The magnitude of 20,000 pilots 
a@ year can be appreciated more 
when it is recalled that in the 
United States today the total 
number of active licensed fliers, 
including aix line, commercial, lim- 
ited commercial, private, solo and 
amateur, is probably considerably 
less than 20,000. 

It is one thing to train a man, 
another thing to provide a career 
to keep him in training, and still 
another thing to retire him. 





to build highways. This is a sub- 


Let’s be practical. 
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Foreword: 


The 1988 convention carefully considered the advisa- 


bility of printing, in The AIR LINE PILOT, more information of a 


technical nature. 


After some discussion, it was resolved to give the 


idea a trial. Consequently, we are starting with this issue, a new 


column, named “Technically Speaking.” 


As a regular feature of 


The AIR LINE PILOT, it will be composed of technical material 
contributed by the pilots and material obtained from other aero- 


nautical engineering sources. 


However, to really be a success, this 


column must be liberally spiced with the experiences, findings, and 


opinions of the pilots, as purely technical information. 


We therefore 


urge any and every pilot to send in anything of a nature suitable for 


this column. 


Several weeks ago, we received the following discussion from Pilot 


Shipley. 


As it is of sufficient length, it will fill the entire column. 


However, in succeeding issues it is our plan to have this space filled 
mostly with shorts of a varying nature. The success of this column will 
parallel the degree of cooperation and interest shown by the readers. 
Those who suggested and supported this plan at the convention are 


especially invited to contribute. 


A DISCUSSION OF FOUR 
MOTOR EQUIPMENT BY PILOT 
D. S. SHIPLEY. 


Last year at one of our Coun- 
cil Meetings the subject of four 
motored operation was brought 
up. At this time none in our coun- 
cil was familiar with this type of 
equipment. The discussion of who 
should be in the cockpit and, of 
course, the salaries of the flight 
personnel to handle such equip- 
ment was brought up. By bring- 
ing this subject up at that time 
it was believed that some thought 
should be directed towards this 
equipment so that when the air- 
lines purchased such equipment 
we would be in unison as to what 
was desired. 

The following report by no 
means answers any of these ques- 
tions but will just give you the 
impression of one Pilot. 
Additional Reserve Power 
Comforting 

One of the first impressions is 
the difference in psychology in fly- 
ing four motors. The enormous 
reserve power available with four 
motors is readily apparent when 
one stops to consider that at the 
present time, we operate at about 
60% power available, leaving us 
40% reserve in case of failure of 
one motor. This means 20% less 
power than is necessary to main- 
tain the same performance. Weigh 
this against a 20% reserve of 
power in four motor equipment 
even after additional power has 
been drawn on, to maintain the 
same performance as that prior to 
failure of one power plant. In 
former multimotor equipment, it 
was not a question of maintain- 
ing performance but just one of 
trying to stay in the air at any 
cost and sometimes, with certain 
equipment, even this was not pos- 
sible. 

Flight Mechanic Superflous 


In response to the argument 
who should, and how many should, 
operate four motor equipment, it 
appears that the most useless per- 
son that could be in the cockpit is 
a flight mechanic. The equipment 
has not reached the point where 
anything can be done in flight to 
repair a power failure. Until such 
time, the presence of a flight me- 
chanic is just added weight. The 
auto-syn system of engine instru- 
ments makes it comparatively easy 
to keep a constant watch on the 
functioning of the power plants. 
It would be obviously quite use- 
less for him to watch flight instru- 
ments. 

At the present time, when we 
are flying down a beam on an 
auxiliary receiver, we ask the 
First Officer to make a cross check 
and listen to other beam intersec- 
tions. It is impossible for the cap- 
tain to check this information if 
the weather is really interesting. 
You may check it in CAVU weath- 
er to listen to its clearness and 
check its position on the ground. 
What then is more natural than to 
have a combined experienced navi- 
gator and radio man who can ob- 
tain these checks quickly for you; 
run a cross check with the radio 
compass, or obtain a position for 
you. At the same time, he can 











handle all company calls, weather 
and traffic reports. 
How Some Older Pilots Feel 

There is a feeling on the part of 
some of the older pilots that the 
navigation of a ship should be in 
the hands of the Captain. This 
would be a decided departure from 
maritime procedure and that used 
on lighter than air craft. It can- 
not lend efficiency to a crew as 
most of his time would be con- 
sumed in taking bearings which 
would divert his attention from 
the flight. 

The optimum of efficiency can 
be obtained by having a Captain 
who would command and corelate 
the data and coordinate the func- 
tions of the crew coincidental 
with the flight; the remainder of 
the crew being composed of two 
flight officers and a navigator. 
The Auto-Synchronis System 

The auto-synchronis system of 
engine instruments is a compara- 
tively old idea which was first used 
on the Pan American ships to 
synchronize four motored equip- 
ment. It varies in that the actual 
instrument, whether an oil tem- 
perature gauge or manifold pres- 
sure gauge, is more ruggedly con- 
structed and the shaft that would 
normally actuate the needle of 
the dial is attached to a rotor with 
its strator field. The instrument is 
located on the far side of the fire 
wall of the engine mount, each 
with its individual rotor and stra- 
tor. It is apparent that as the ro- 
tor is moved an induced electric 
motive force is set up in the field. 
This is transferred to the instru- 
ment panel where another rotor 
and strator are located behind a 
recording dial. The induced HMF 
in the field of the rotor and stra- 
tor, placed behind the fire wall, 
causes the rotor behind the instru- 
ment panel to take the same rela- 
tive position. These instruments 
are built much more ruggedly than 
are our present type. It is neces- 
sary, however, to operate these in- 
struments on a 22 Volt system, 
which means that a dynamometer 
is necessary. If, for any reason, a 
failure is experienced in a dyna- 
mometer all auto-syn instruments 
will go out. It is possible to place 
two rotor strator or synchronic 
motors in tandem with separate 
pointers, this is made possible by 
having one shaft in side the other, 
thus eliminating one instrument. 
It is necessary to have only two 
manifold pressure gauges with 
two needles on each gauge corre- 
sponding to the number of the mo- 
tor and so marked on the needle; 
similarly with flow gauges, tach- 
ometers, fuel pressure, oil pres- 
sure, and temperature gauges. The 
left-hand instruments being the 
two left motors and the right- 
hand instruments, the right mo- 
tors. With this auto-syn system it 
is very easy to keep watch on all 
engine instruments due to com- 
pactness. 

Maintenance Work Simplified 

The auto-syn system eliminates 
the necessity of bringing gas lines, 
oil lines, and pressure lines into 
the cockpit, thereby eliminating a 
certain amount of maintenance 
work on motor changes. On long 


‘Our Worries Started Before Munich 





By H. W. SHERIDAN 
Council No. 39, A.A. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Dear Pilots, 

Big hearted Victor Vernon, our 
Vice President and O. I. C. Per- 
sonnel, and one of our Early 
Birds, was fouled again by fate. 
His daughter suddenly became ill. 
On Armistice Day the war was 
over for sunny Betty White. 

Captain Van Tuyl of United, in 
line with ALPA traditions, gener- 
ously gave his blood, a rare type, 
that she might live. 

We all carry for our friend a 
deep sympathy. Those of us who 
are fathers know how great the 
loss. 

The following Monday we buried 
her at Riverside. “Snow, lie light- 
7 OGte 

* * * * 

Those of us who have tempor- 
arily survived have been doing 
our part. The Joe Andersons put 
on an annex, a daughter. First 
Officer Steiner gave birth by 
proxy to a fine son. Bill Keasler 
and Hy Sheridan have one apiece 
in the oven. 

The life of an air line pilot 
seems to be just one tube after 
another: Eustacian, Fallopian, ali- 
mentary (since we have become 
prosperous), and now it is cath- 
ode. Wallace of New York uses 
cathode rays for precision naviga- 
tion on any desired curved path 
in three dimensions. You better 
get out the old school book and 
study up on cathode ray tubes. 
And by the way, that word 
rhymes, prophetically I fear, with 
wrath. Don’t let me hear you 
rhyme it with wraith. 

“A Kithode, A Cathode...” 

Service tests of a cathode ray 
compass may be made soon. 
Sperry’s new “‘single-face” blind 
flying instrument (in my experi- 
ence they have all heretofore been 
pretty two-faced) uses cathode 
rays. We'll get these cathode rays 
soon, and then won’t we get some 








flights two dynamometers are 
sometimes carried in case of fail- 
ure of one. 

Some of the small things that 
would become necessities on an 
airline operation that comes to 
one’s attention in four motor 
operation is the need for some 
system of resetting the throttles in 
flight. It is not very difficult in 
two motor operation to handle 
throttles that are unevenly set for 
the same power readings, but 
when operating four motor equip- 
ment near its maximum load ca- 
pacity it is essential that the cor- 
rect power output is obtained 
from each motor on the take-off. 
If four throttles are pushed for- 
ward evenly so that an average 
boost of 40° is obtained, one mo- 
tor may have only 36° of boost 
while another may have 44°. Such 
a condition will result in increased 
maintenance work which could be 
obviated by an adjustment on the 
throttle settings themselves. It 
would seem possible that a master 
throttle could be used which would 
automatically set the remaining 
motors at the same boost as the 
master motor by utilizing the 40° 
head of pressure to actuate the re- 
maining motors. 

All Four Motored Ships 
Considered 

The writer has tried to give his 
ideas of the essential points of 
four motor operation and has tried 
to confine himself to this aspect 
and not to a particular four mo- 
tor ship such as the Boeing B-17. 
It is felt that certain general prin- 
ciples will exist in all four mo- 
tored ships and it is these prin- 
ciples that the writer has brought 
up. 
Thanks are due to American 
Airlines and_ especially Chief 
Pilot McCabe and Captain Rich- 
ard Cobb, U. S. Air Corps, who 
were directly responsible in ob- 
taining this assignment. Gratitude 
is also due to Colonel Robert Olds 
who personally saw to it that no 
opportunity was missed to partici- 
pate in this operation. It must be 
added that the Airlines have a 
very good friend in Colonel Olds. 














school! We’d better have some 
yells and things. 

“Rube! Boob! Tube! 

Ray! Ray! Ray! 

AMERICAN! 

And for a pep song: “A kith- 
ode, a cathode...” 

Advertising slogan: “Fly Amer- 
ican. Our electrons have charac- 
ter.” (Each electron with a flag.) 

Dr. Gallup of the Institute of 
Public Opinion is a great fore- 
caster, but I’m not so bad myself. 
Here’s one of my own: Air line 
stocks have had a fine rise over 
the last few weeks. No pilots will 
be fired during the next month, 
While stocks are going up, pilot 
errors will disappear. 

I see where TWA is being 
sued by Boeing. TWA has de- 
clined to take the eight four-en- 
gined Boeings that were built for 
them because they think they 
can’t make them pay as yet. What 
Boeing expects to get I can’t fig- 
ure out, unless they will be satis- 
fied with a mortgage on TWA’s 
deficit. 

When American officials were 
burning the midnight oil with 
Boeing representatives about the 
new Boeing ships, I discovered, by 
accident, information which led 
me to believe that TWA was then 
planning to take only one of the 
new ships for test to see if the 
public would flock to them in 
quantity enough to make an op- 
erating profit. Since the infor- 
mation was not intended for me, 
I held it as confidential. 

“2 to 1” That TWA 
Takes Boeings 

I have some more information 
not obtained in confidence which 
impels me to bet four of my prac- 
tically new stewardnesses against 
two of yours that TWA will take 
all eight Boeings and cry for 
more, and not on account of any 
suit, either. A suit doesn’t mean 
much anyway, the motto of the 
law being, “If the suit fits, put it 
off.’’ 

And I will bet three more of 
my stewardesses against one of 
yours in fair repair, that United 
takes the DC4 in gobs, and that 
American does the same, although 
on account of some indirect stock 
ownership of certain interests, 
American will try to get the new 
Curtiss ready as soon as possible. 

This letter is being written 
early in December, and by the 
time you see it you will have read 
about the government decisions as 
to great increases in our air arm- 
aments, the discussions of which 
are now going on secretly in 
Washington. 

The Federal Program— 
And You 

Since the proposed program will 
vitally affect the lives of all of us, 
let me touch upon the rumors that 
have leaked out of the capital’s 
key holes. 

Our worry started before Mun- 
ich; it started about Central and 
South America. 

For a long time the industrial- 
ists and capitalists of England 
have envied the labor market of 
the dictator countries where men 
work where and for what they are 
told. And like it, by official order. 
English production costs are too 
high for the English industrialists 
to compete in world markets and 
have a working profit left after 
maintenance of the large class of 
non-producing aristocracy. 

(Note: Please refer all libel 
suits direct to my firm of attor- 
neys, (Heil, Heil, Heil & Oi.) 
England Fascist? 

It should be recognized that the 
Cliveden crowd and the present 
government of England are facist 
in complexion. You have noted 
that Chamberlain made the deal 
at Munich without having to sub- 
mit it either to Parliament or the 
people. Books of reference inform 
us that the royal family of Eng- 
land has by far more German 
blood than English. 

It was suspected by the French 
that the English opposed Italy on 
Ethiopia, and Italy and Germany 
on Spain, in order to force a good 
divvy of the Spanish mines. The 
southern border of France was ex- 





posed, but whether England got 


their share of the metals you can 
discover by getting from the Com- 
merce Department information as 
to the destinations of the ship- 
ments from the Spanish mines. If 
my information is correct, by the 
time you read this, the press will 
have noted a deal between France 
and Germany, with England on 
the outside of that one, since 
France feels that she was sold 
down the river. 

Our Love of Peace 

There has been a suspicion that 
before Munich, the English indus- 
trial representatives had a deal 
with the Germans. They wanted 
a bigger share of the swag and 
that was what the roaring was 
about, really. The real swag is 
the American foreign markets. 
England was actually using our 
love of peace and international 
probity as a threat against Ger- 
many to force them to give Eng- 
land a better share of our mark- 
ets. An important part of those 
markets is in Central and South 
America, where our published 
government figures show the re- 
cent German penetration has been 
enormous. 

You will note that Germany has 
had no objection to the treaty 
which restricts the Germany navy, 
since they knew it would be 
cheaper and quicker to use the 
English navy. The talk goes that 
England will furnish the money, 
bottoms and naval protection, 
while Germany will furnish the 
technicians and cheap labor. Sev- 
eral huge German-English cartels 
are now being formed. The talk 
in Washington is that it is quite 
clear now, even to our idealists, 
that we have to choose between 
an immediate loss of our world 
markets and relinquishment of our 


Monroe Doctrine, or make our- 
selves invincible in this hemi- 
sphere. America now understands 


that we must be ready to wage 
peace, or go into the peanut busi- 
ness. Germany has got to have 
money, and for her that will come 
first only through foreign trade. 
“You Can’t Trust 

The English” 


When Chamberlain made the 
Munich deal contrary to assur- 
ances, our President made the fa- 
mous remark, as reported in the 
press, “That goes to show, you 
can’t trust the English.” 

It was immediately (that same 
night) determined that we should 
arm in a way to protect Central 
and South America. That meant 
arm on the seas and in the air. 

The political pressmen in Wash- 
ington privately say that the ne- 
cessity of the decision is not un- 
welcome to some of our officials 
there, since a number of govern- 
ment economists believe that if 
the new Congress forces a near 
term contraction of pump-priming 
we will have another depression 
start just as in 1937 when the 
government fightened up in fear 
of a runaway boom. However, 
the Republicans and Conservative 
Democrats, sympathetic to our 
industry and business, do not op- 
pose a good national defense in 
their hearts, and political expedi- 
ency would prevent them if they 
did. Thus pump priming can be 
maintained under another head 
and protect the Democrats against 
the starting of a depression be- 
fore the elections of 1940. 

In the spring of next year, look 
for a German move to obtain col- 
onies on the west coast of Africa. 
The English government already 
has received a draft of the tenta- 
tive plan so that they can make 
proper arrangements to ineffectu- 
ally oppose it. The reason why 
Germany wants and will get land 
in this location is because it is the 
jumping off place to South Amer- 
ica. With that path to South 
America they feel that they can 
defend it from the air and from 
the sea. They have already a 
large German colony in Brazil, al- 
ready an air service across to 
there. A suppressed minority in 
Brazil is being worked up; only 
a few months ago the government 
of Brazil was almost overthrown 
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the high spots—contemplates cer- 
tain fundamental things. So far 
as the carriers and employees are 
concerned ,their first duty under 
the Act is to exert every reason- 
able effort to make and maintain 
agreements. In that regard the 
Act contemplates that these agree- 
ments shall be made between rep- 
resentatives of the employees and 
representatives of the air lines. 
In other words, when the time has 
come to make an agreement, the 
Act contemplates that the air line 
or air lines concerned shall desig- 
nate someone who will have the 
authority to make the agreement 
for it or them. Likewise, the em- 
ployees concerned shall also desig- 
nate someone who has the author- 
ity to make the desired agreement 
and to sign it for them. 

Reciprocal in Protection 

The Act is reciprocal in protect- 
ing the respective rights of the 
carrier and of the employees to 
choose their representatives. There 
is seldom, if ever, occasion when 
employees seek to interfere with 
the employer’s right to organize 
and to select his representative for 
the purpose of making labor 
agreements. Interference usually 
comes the other way round. Em- 
ployers occasionally try to domi- 
nate their employees and to con- 
trol them and influence them in 
the selection of their representa- 
tives for purposes of collective 
bargaining. By an individual or 
representative is meant not only 
individuals but also labor organ- 
izations—any person or organiza- 
tion that the employees collective- 
ly may decide to designate as their 
agency to speak for them. 

Coming now to the air line pi- 
lots, you folks have organized the 
Air Line Pilots Association to 
speak for the pilots and copilots 
of the air transport industry. I 
take it that there are no disputes 
among the pilots and copilots on 
any air line over the matter of 
representation for the purposes of 
the Railway Labor Act. In all 
events, we have no evidence of the 
fact that there is any difficulty 
anywhere over the desire of air 
line pilots to have this Association 
speak for them. But the Act goes 
a step further in that it seeks to 
safeguard the employees’ right to 
select their own representatives by 
imposing certain restrictions or 
prohibitions upon employers inter- 
fering with that right. Those re- 
strictions are to the effect that the 
emplover must keep his hands off 
the labor affairs of his employees, 
and if, for better or for worse, he 
should run afoul of those prac- 
tices, then he is subject to pretty 
severe penalties which may be im- 
posed by the courts after proper 
legal procedure. 

Act Contentplates Agreements 

Now, having designated your 
representatives and secured their 
recognition by an air line the ma- 
jor objective of the Act as far as 
the employees and the airlines are 
concerned comes into play. That 
major objective is the making of a 
labor agreement. To this end the 
Act contemplates that the repre- 
sentatives of either the employees 
or the air lines shall notify the 
other party of a desire to make an 
agreement. When one party so 
notifies the other, it, at the same 
time, indicates its ideas as to what 
the terms of that agreement ought 
to be. Within ten days the party 
served must acknowledge receipt 
of the notice and set a date within 
thirty days to get together with 
the representatives of the party 
giving notice, and start negotia- 
tions. It is contemplated by the 
Act, and is specifically spelled out 
therein, that these negotiations 
shall proceed promptly. The Act 
is rather emphatic in this connec- 
tion and imposes the dutv upon 
the negotiators to exert every rea- 
sonable effort to come to an un- 
derstanding as expeditiouslv as 
possible on the terms of the agree- 
ment. Now, if it should happen 
that the two parties can’t get to- 
gether in whole or in part on the 
terms of a labor agreement — 
namely, what the rates of pay 
ought to be, what the hours ought 
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Somebody smart-cracked and said, 
“Well, we all know that you are 
heir minded, but are you heir con- 
ditioned?” (Laughter.) 

Air Conditioning Process 

I think a lot of people in Amer- 
ica today claim to be air minded. 
There has been a lot of conversa- 
tion about aviation in the country, 
but when it comes down to the air 
conditioning process, that is some- 
thing else, and that is really the 
thing that the Authority is charged 
with doing. 

There are a lot of ramifications 
in the process of air conditioning 
America. Our act is unusual in 
one respect, and I like it on that 
account. It is not merely regula- 
tory, such as many other acts are, 
but we are charged under this Act 
with the encouragement and de- 
velopment of aviation. We are 
charged with the development of 
an adequate transport system to 
protect and develop the domestic 
and foreign commerce, the activ- 
ities of the Post Office and the na- 
tional defense. In addition to 
that, we are charged with the de- 
velopment and encouragement of 
civil aeronautics. 

Safety Is More Than a Slogan 

One of the very first things that 
we did in early August was to 
start talking about safety. Colo- 
nel Gorrell, head of the National 
Air Transport Association, had 
asked us to meet with the heads 
of the operating lines. I suggest- 
ed at that time that when we met 
with them we also meet or have 
brought in the heads of the opera- 
tions divisions, so that we could 
talk about a crashless winter, and 
out of that came this crashless 
winter slogan, but it is more than 
a slogan. 

A crashless winter is a program, 
and it can only be accomplished 
through the closest cooperation of 
the Authority, the industry, the 
Pilots Association, and if we get 
the kind of cooperation continual- 
ly that we have had up to this 
point, I think it is entirely possi- 
ble. Of course, there are occa- 
sions when, as hard as we try, we 
will have accidents, regardless of 
how hard we try to prevent them. 
They are still having accidents on 
the railroads; they are still having 


accidents at sea that take a heavy | 


toll of lives, but I think that the 
time will come when aviation will 
have no more accidents in propor- 
tion to passengers carried than 
other types of common carriers. 
Aviation World’s Most 
Important Development 

Your meeting on October 14th 
was the next step on our crashless 
winter program, and you did a 
good job out here. You made 
many recommendations that have 
been very helpful. The Chairman 
and I both regretted that it was 
impossible for us to be here. We 
talked to you over the telephone. 
There are times when we wish we 
were twins or quintuplets on ac- 
count of the things that we feel 
should be done now. There is so 
much to do in this business. Avia- 
tion while considered important 
last year when this legislation was 
introduced or when the bill was 
passed was considered even more 
important when we took office in 
August. Since that time there 
have been world events that have 
impressed upon almost everyone 
the fact that aviation probably is 
the most important thing in the 
world today. 
Two Americans and 
One Frenchman 

I was impressed by the com- 
ment of a Washington newspaper 
columnist. He said that he had 
had many inquiries as to who was 
actually responsible for the Mu- 
nich Pact, and his reply was that 
two Americans and one French- 
man were responsible. The Amer- 
icans were Orville and Wilbur 
Wright, and the Frenchman, Bler- 
iot, who flew the English Channel, 
demonstrating that England was 
really not an island. So aviation 
is the most important thing in 
America today because in the first 
place our very existence depends 
on it. In the second place, it is 
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airline pilots and the airline op- 
erators. 

This determination on our part 
to give the industry our fullest 
cooperation in an air transport 
safety program imposes a definite 
obligation, however, on both the 
air carriers and the pilots to bring 
us only well considered and fully 
thought out proposals. 

It is no secret to you or anyone 
else in the industry that the C. 
A.A. is confronted with a great 
mass of work, and it is wholly rea- 
sonable that we should ask you not 
to add unduly to these burdens. 
We have, as you know, taken over 
the Post Office work, the rate 
making, and the granting of per- 
mits for lines themselves, and the 
making of air mail rates, passen- 
ger rates and express rates, and 
also the establishment of new lines, 
certificates of convenience and ne- 
cessity. We must make haste 
slowly in order to be sure of our 
steps. In other words, before you 
make any recommendation to us 
which is based on suggestions re- 
ceived from the individaul mem- 
bers of your association, these 
suggestions should be weighed 
carefully before your own or- 
ganization, and all nonessential 
details or impracticable requests 
eliminated before the matter is 
submitted to the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority. We welcome your sug- 
gestions and intend to go along 
with them wherever possible, but 
I think you will agree that it is 
not a function of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority to do your work 
for you by taking up the individ- 
ual suggestions received from your 
members. 

Horse Sense in Flying Activities 

The Air Line Pilots Association 
itself, we feel, should act as a 
clearing house and coordinating 
agency for such recommendations, 
presenting to us only a carefully 
worked out program embodying 
recommendations which it feels are 
vital to the safety of American 
air transportation and is willing to 
stand behind. In sponsoring such 
a program, the Air Line Pilots 
Association probably will find it 
necessary in many instances to de- 
cide between measures that are 
ideal and those that are practical; 
all of us face the necessity of do- 
ing the same thing, of insisting 
not on ideal regulations, but on 
those which demand reasonable 
safety requirements and the appli- 
cation of good horse sense to all 
flying activities. 

I need not tell you that the 
whole history of aviation is one of 
compromise between the ideal and 
the practical—the only thing we 
must guard against is any compro- 
mise which is fundamentally dan- 
gerous. 

Pay-Loaa vs. Safety 

The only thing I know of that 
would make an airplane com- 
pletely safe is to keep it in a 
hangar, and I am sure that none 
of us wants to do that. Unfortu- 
nately the trend of development in 
aviation has been such that every 
new device increasing the air- 
plane’s performance has been uti- 
lized immediately in terms of 
greater pay-load rather than in 
terms of safety. Many of us feel 
that the time has come to call a 
halt on this practice and to do 
something about increasing the 
safety characteristics of the air- 
plane itself rather than to go on 
striving for a greater speed and 
great load carrying capacity with- 
out endeavoring to make the ve- 
hicle of flight safer. Yet any move 
in this direction must be made 
only after the most careful consid- 
eration of the many factors in- 
volved, otherwise we might allow 
our enthusiasm to run away with 
us to such an extent that we would 
ground our airplanes for all prac- 
tical purposes. There is no better 
illustration of what I mean by 
practical compromises than the sit- 
uation that now exists for years 
at the Washington-Hoover airport. 
This field, as no one knows better 
than the Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tion, has been condemned as un- 
safe in many respects and we 
would be very much better off if 
we would not have to use it at all. 
Nevertheless, by placing restric- 
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by totalitarians, as was that of 
Peru. German business in South 
America is advertising that Berlin 
is closer to South America than 
is New York, and that is true. 
Our Monroe Doctrine is to get its 
test, and our aviation will go into 
the test tube. 

How Will This Affect Us? 

Now, how will all this affect us? 
In my opinion: We all know that 
pressure has been steadily in- 
creased upon our pilots; there has 
been a constant increase of checks 
and double checks, tests and 
courses and examinations, to such 
an extent and in such detail as to 
materially reduce the morale of 
our fliers. One-tenth of the think- 
ing is devoted by the pilots to 
flying, and nine-tenths to trying 
somehow to get by, somehow to 
prepare a defense against the al- 
ways threatening charges and ac- 
cusations, the millions of bewild- 
ering technicalities that have been 
interjected into our regulations 
and orders and procedures. This 
pressure will be relieved, and 
promptly. 

This is the way that it will be 
done, and the reasons. The air 
lines and the army and navy have 
learned that you cannot fly huge 
airplanes around the country in 
bad weather unless the pilots are 
thoroughly trained in the  spe- 
cialty. The army pilots are the 
best in the world, and radio beam 
flying, blind flying and bad weath- 
er landings are easy. Just the 
same, the radio, the beams, the 
instruments, and to some extent 
the machinery have so many bugs 
and aberrations that the pilots are 
constantly getting into emergen- 
cies that only the resourcefulness 
which comes from long experience 
can overcome. The recent inci- 
dence of big bomber crack-ups is 
shocking, and has been such a 
drain on the ships that large por- 
tions of the new orders have been 
earmarked for storage. As a re- 
sult the talk, as it was reported 
to me by telephone just a few 
days ago, is to farm out to the 
air lines as large a number of offi- 
cers as possible for experience in 
the day after day and night after 
night flying of large planes in all 
kinds of weather. 

The Screws Will Be Put On 

The air line managements are 
expected to chew large pieces out 
of the mahogany desks, but the 
screws will be put on. Either the 
air lines will train these men or 
the liners won’t fly. The program 
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and only serve to fog the issue 
and create a state of mind among 
pilots akin to that of a raving 
maniac. It is my opinion that if 
Sheridan can write a column 
about the unreliability of the 
ranges in the east, he could write 
a book about those in the west, 
where false cones and multiple 
courses are the rule and not the 
exception, where ten miles of 
straight ‘“‘on-course” signals are a 
joy forever, and where it is neces- 
sary to know the peculiarities of 
every mile of range course much 
the same as in the old “contact” 
days when it was necessary to 
know the height and location of 
every hill, creek, and windmill 
along the route. At least we all 
have hopes that something good 
will come out of them yet. 

The New Stuffed Cloud Indicator 

United’s research ship was 
through the other day with the 
new stuffed cloud indicator. Seems 
to be quite a gadget and, believe 
it or not, it really works. 

The roster of this council has 
suffered quite a few changes late- 
ly, some good, some bad. We 
lose Grover Tyler, who becomes 
inactive, having accepted a posi- 
tion as Flight Superintendent on 
the Seattle-Oakland run. Heber 
Miller returns to the fold. We 
lose three members through Hugh 
Coleman’s transfer to Salt Lake, 
with Ed Davis and Ed Hoy mov- 
ing to Los Angeles. We pick up 
one in Felix Jones’ transfer from 
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is to make the air lines glad to 
get the army men. This will be 
done by making the Air Corps so 
attractive, so easy to do under the 
huge expansion program and per- 
haps necessary as well, that the 
majority of the First Officers and 
a goodly number of the Captains 
will go into the Corps in order to 
obtain a little security in the pres- 
ent job which seems pretty pre- 
carious now, and a little security 
in the future through the army’s 
excellent retirement pay which is 
not offered by the air lines at all. 
The shortage of high-grade trained 
air line flers will make the air 
lines glad enough to get the army 
men. 

Air Lines Not So Sore 


The air lines will not be sore, 
though. The program not only 
needs them but will put them over 
the hump that now has them all 
guessing, the big ship hump. 
Everyone knows that the four- 
motored liners cannot be flown at 
a profit with the present volume 
of traffic, and they cost more per 
seat to fly anyway, even if all the 
seats were filled. Washington is 
well aware of the economy of hav- 
ing as many as possible of the 
new big airplanes called for by 
the expansion, at least partly self- 
supporting. Those that are flown 
on the air lines are economic 
assets to the country, aid the fac- 
tory production and train fliers in 
the weather specialty. So far as 
they are self-supporting they re- 
lieve the drain on the national ex- 
chequer. So the talk in Washing- 
ton is to give the air lines enough 
first class mail to fly to prevent 
an operating loss in the use of 
these big ships, which, incidenta!ly 
will be so constructed that they 
can be converted into bombers, al- 
though there is a large body of 
Washington opinion to the effect 
that in case of a national emerg- 
ency, especially one centering in 
Central or South America, the air 
liners will be fully needed as 
transport. 

The rumor is that most of the 
new ships must be designed and 
stressed so that in-line liquid 
cooled engines can be used when 
these are available in sufficient 
quantity. General Motors has been 
asked to step up the production of 
the Allison engine, making parts 
in the automobile plants if neces- 
sary. Wright and Pratt & Whit- 
ney have been requested to hurry 
their liquid-cooled engines. RFC 
has been asked to segregate funds 
for the use of airplane and engine 
factories. 

We are the last strong-hold of 
free men, and Washington now 
knows that we go it alone the next 
few years. We members of 
ALPA must do our patriotic part. 
If army men, somewhat new to 
weather flying, take their places 
in the cockpits with us, it will be 
tougher on us than having the 
trained men we now have to help 
us, but I know we will give the 
best that is in us. It would be 
immeasurably tougher to fight a 
war than to prevent one. 

There is one more reason that 
our military desperately needs ex- 
pert blind fliers, and that is for 
blind bombing. Our G-2 is well 
aware of the recent German prog- 
ress in this art. 

The Germans send their bomb- 
ers out on overcast days or in gen- 
eral storm areas. The bombers 
are flying in the clouds, blind, in 
the target area wholly invisible 
from the ground or from any en- 
emy aircraft. Hundreds of miles 
behind, radio stations take bear- 
ings on the bombers. Pan Amer- 
ican does it with their Clippers, 
but the German army has funds 
for the most elaborate equipment. 
The position of the bombers is 
sent to the pilots by radio, and 
with an accuracy radius of less 
than half a mile. This is accuracy 
enough to permit effective bomb- 
ing of cities, and even of ship 
yards, naval bases and armament 
plants, of dams, railroad centers 
and harbors. Bombing can be 
done from the seas in the same 
manner. Only two boats, say de- 
stroyers, are sufficient to give the 
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still a new industry. It is still in 
its infancy, and what the real de- 
velopment of it could do for the 
improvement of business condi- 
tions in this country no one yet 
knows, but some of us believe that 
it would be a great stimulus; give 
business a new impetus, as all 
new industries do after the pio- 
neering stages have been passed 
and they really get down to the 
point where they are put on a 
business basis. 

No Shortage of Problems 

We have a lot of problems over 
there. I don’t think you realize 
them. You can read the Act and 
find out that in addition to doing 
the things the old Bureau of Air 
Commerce has done, we must also 
take over the work of the Post 
Office Department so far as fixing 
rates is concerned. We must take 
over the work of the economic 
regulatory division of the I. C. C. 
that handled air mail matters. 

Air transport has been made a 
common carrier along with the 
railroads, buses, and maritime 
transportation. To do this job we 
are now spread over the whole 
town. We have people working in 
six different buildings over there, 
and you know that it is pretty 
difficult to try to tie up a very co- 
hesive organization under that 
kind of handicap. 

We Pass Up No Opportunity 
To Work With You 

Your problems are more impor- 
tant to you than anyone else. 
What I mean by that is, your 
problems are more important to 
you than anyone else’s problems 
are. Your problems are also im- 
portant to us. We must be organ- 
ized over there so that regardless 
of how much we have to do, we 
can work closely in cooperation 
with you, so that we pass up no 
opportunity to work with you. 

Then there is the industry’s 
problem, and when I talk about 
the industry I talk about this 
great air transport system to- 
gether with the manufacturers of 
aircraft and all the accessories 
that go in. They also are our 
problems, and we must not get so 
tied up, or so one-eyed over there, 
that we can not see their problems. 

Then there is this great prob- 
lem of private fliers, because they 
operate not cohesively as the na- 
tional air transport association 
does, or as your pilots association 
does, not much attention has ever 
been paid to them, but they actu- 
ally fly more miles than the air 
transport systems fly. They actu- 
ally carry more passengers than 
the air transport systems carry, 
and when it comes to accidents, it 
is terrible. We are trying, along 
with everything else, to really get 
into that thing and find out what 
it is all about. 

Private Flier’s Accidents 
Preventable 

We know that there are hun- 
dreds of preventable fatal acci- 
dents happening every year with 
the private fliers. In addition to 
trying to promote and develop 
aviation for the private fliers over 
the country, we are simultaneously 
trying to find out what can be 
done about the little safer train- 
ing ship or private flying craft 
which was started many years 
ago through the old Bureau of Air 
Commerce, but not very much has 
been done about it. 

Then, of course, there is this 
problem of national defense that 
I have already mentioned. We are 
charged to keep an eye on na- 
tional defenses. In other words, 
everything that we do must be 
with national defense in mind, so 
that probably the proper develop- 
ment of private flying over the 
country, if we really go into it, 
would create a reservoir, let us 
say, of pilots. 

Mr. John Q. Public Is Interested 

Then, of course, with all of this 
there is the public. The public is 
affected by everyone of these 
things that I mentioned to you, 
and we have to take care of the 
public interest. We issue certifi- 
cates of public convenience and 
hecessity, according to the public 
interest. There are such problems 
as this lake front airport which 
come in. We know that there are 
arguments against that, but again, 
so far as public convenience and 
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tions on the conditions under 
which it may be used, a practical 
compromise has been effected 
which permits the continued use 
of this airport without undue haz- 
ard. It supplies a good instance of 
compromise between what is ideal 
and what is practical; in the near 
future we hope to arrive much 
more nearly to the ideal through 
the completion of the new Wash- 
ington National Airport at Gravl 
elly Point, but even this field will 
not be perfect, and reasonable 
safety can be achieved only by its 
common sense utilization, the same 
sort of compromise, if you want to 
call it that, which is characteristic 
of all aviation. 

Airway Aids No Safety Guarantee 

Our airway aids are funda- 
mentally no guarantee of safety. 
In the last analysis they only per- 
mit pilots to take greater chances 
without decreasing former stand- 
ards of safety. It is only by their 
intelligent use with full realization 
of their limitations as well as their 
capabilities that such aids are a 
real safeguard to the flying pub- 
lic. 

I noticed in the paper this 
morning when I was coming in 
that the Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tion unanimously endorsed the 
new Lake Front Airport project 
here. This airport, if it is put out 
there, would have runways that 
would not be any too long. I think 
the project calls for one of thein 
to be 3500 feet, if I am not mis- 
taken. They may lengthen it to 
4000 feet, but it is right off Mich- 
igan Boulevard and it will involve 
some hazard in flying over the 
city in take-offs and landings, and 
it is not as safe as an airport 
would be out in the prairies some- 
where, but there again that is a 
compromise, because if an airport 
is located too far away from the 
center of a city, it isn’t a profit- 
able enterprise, and without profit 
no industry can exist. 

Now, Mr. Behncke, I have one 
or two of your early letters, if 
you want me to show you the 
trend of the comments. I have an- 
swers to practically all of them 
here, but I think I would save 
your time and not interrupt your 
schedule if I would go through 
some of these, and then if you 
would like, you may ask any ques- 
tions or make any suggestions. 
How We Work 

I will show you how we work 
when they come in. This is the 
process we follow. It is the gen- 
eral policy of the Authority to 
refer all recommendations either 
to the Air Safety Board or to the 
Administrator, depending on the 
character of recommendation that 
it is. Accordingly, all your recom- 
mendations affecting safety are 
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necessity are concerned, unless we 
take a good look at it with the idea 
of overcoming and eliminating the 
hazards so far as possible, then we 
have not properly discharged our 
public trust. 

So that with all of those things 
that are our problems, I hope that 
you and others, private fliers, in- 
dustry, those interested primarily 
in national defense, will not get 
out of patience with us if we don’t 
move quite as rapidly as some of 
them think we should. We are 
doing everything we can, and I 
want to tell you we are working 
longer than eighty-five hours a 
months. I think there have been 
weeks when we have put in eighty- 
five hours. 

Our Democracy Needs 
Streamlining 

In closing, I just want to remind 
you that this is a democracy. You 
jon‘t need to be reminded of that, 
but you do need to be reminded 
of how democracy works. Every- 
body has a lot to say about every- 
thing. Praise God it is that way, 
and I think it will continue that 
way, but I do believe that we have 
got to be able to work a little bet- 
ter and closer together. We have 
got to do a little streamlining of 
democracy if we compete with the 
totalitarian states of Europe, and 
if we can, then we have nothing to 
wear. If we can’t streamline de- 
mocracy, then we have something 
to fear. It is not any other na- 
tion; it is only ourselves. 
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ern version to it. Someone gave 
us the xx. 

Having heard rumors as to what 
happened at the convention have 
come to the conclusion that more 
than the dues were raised. 

Latest pastime enjoyed by the 
gang is trying to put the interest- 
ing side of “things” in classes 
C-N-X and if they could have a 
4M and SATR. Try it, it’s fun. 


Towards Better Hours 


We all have something to be 
thankful for and I’m sure you’ll 
agree. Whenever they change a 
1:00 a. m. departure to 1:15 p. m. 
and a 6:15 a. m. departure to 5:00 
p. m. for but a 57-minute flight 
that’s something to be thankful 
for, and we sure are. That change 
in schedule from Atlanta to Bir- 
mingham goes into effect the first 
and the gang will look more wide 
awake in the future than they 
have in the past. I said look. 

One of the fellows has been 
very tight (literally speaking) 
about divulging such pertinent in- 
formation as phone number, speci- 
fications, etcetera. When razzed 
about it the other day he replied 
in a newly acquired Italian ac- 
cent, “O, let me alone.” That’s 
that. 

Someone claims that Fred Ball 
looks something like Clark Gable. 
He’ll have to take care of those 
increasing gray hairs if he expects 
to live up to the resemblance. 
What’s the trouble, Fred? Surely 
you can’t be worrying about the 
weather. 

Pre Ball has received more than 
his size share of monikers, such as 
Sonny, Junior, Poopsey, but he 
bounces as high as a low overcast 
if you call him Screwball. 


Double Trouble 


Jack Slaton is jumping up and 
down like a nigger shortstop. He 
has a Christmas present ordered 
and the stork has promised deliv- 
ery during the holiday season. Un- 
derstand that his wife is one side 
of twins and he is one side of 
twins—so who can tell, he may hit 
the jackpot. Here’s hoping that 
everything turns out all right. He 
doesn’t know whether the first 
model will be single engined or a 
DC-2 and maybe a DC-4. Just for 
some encouragement, Jack, I un- 
derstand that they are about to 
release the DC-5. 


Vacation Wanderings 

Vacation season is on in full 
bloom. Charley Dolson’s family 
got too large for that Packard 
coupe, so he turned it in for a 
Chrysler sedan, and broke in the 
new car taking the missus and the 
two boys up to St. Louis. 

Floyd Addison and family spent 
their vacation at home of parents, 
near Beaumont, Texas. P. B. Mc- 
Carthy took part of his vacation 
time to go to the convention. The 
rest of the time he spent in Ohio. 
Several more are slated for this 
month, but you can be sure that 
as usual, pilots rarely live or come 
from the section of the county 
they fly over. The story about the 
grass being greener on the other 
side of the fence can be illustrated 
here. 

Fred Ball was to take his, but 
Ingram substituted by getting 
sick, though now on the mend. 

McBride has started to take 
yodel lessons to go with that tick 
feather duster Tyrolean hat he 
just bought. 


Duck—Everybody 


Credit for this item belongs to 
Dick Merrill of EAL. Says he was 
duck hunting down at Vero 
Beach with Bud Holman. Had a 
trained wild duck along which 
acted as sentinel. Everybody in 
the party slept in the boat, the 
duck kept watch and when the 
regulars hove into sight the 
trained duck would waddle over 
and pull their legs. I asked him 
if he loaded the guns for them, 
but Dick was satisfied that some- 
body’s leg was pulled. Anyway, 
regardless of the trained duck or 
not, they did get 70 ducks which 
is a flock of ducks. 

Tip Schier doesn’t object to be- 
ing called Grandpa as long as you 
add Foxy in front. 























IT’S A CHANGING WORLD 
A Washington columnist was recently asked who was really re- 
sponsible for the signing of the Munich Pact. His answer, “Two 
Americans and one Frenchman.” Orville and Wilbur Wright and that 
intrepid early bird, Bleriot. The Wrights invented the flying machine 
and Bleriot was the first to fly one of these early shaky contrivances 
across the English channel, thereby proving that England, in a mili- 
tary sense, was no longer an island isolated from the powder-keg 
nations of Europe. 
* * * 
SURPRISING 
This may be a little shocking to you chaps, but the private flyers 
in this country fly more miles, more passengers, and more planes (and 
have more accidents) than the air line pilots. 
*~_* * 


IT HAPPENED IN ALASKA 











Any good scenario must have mystery, suspense, action, romance, 


a hero, and a ah ha. There must be villains—ha ha ha. 
Here is one that has everything. 

Enter our hero—(the world-weary, woman-evading Reserve Cap- 
tain Walt Hall of the PAA Alaskan Division). He wanted to get away 
from it all. A leisurely ocean voyage. Boy meets girl— The age- 
old story . They fly away together to a little home in the North. 
It was all too perfect sigh, sigh, and a couple of sighs. They 
land at the home field, Fairbanks. 

Enter the villains — (Joe Crosson and Sanis Robbins and their 
villainous hangar crew). Ex-bachelor Walt speaking, “Now Joe, and 
you too, Robbie, MY PALS. You know how it is. Protect us. Let 
us off at the far end of the field. Whisk us away and keep us out of 
the clutches of that gang of nuptial happiness blackbeards.”’ But vil- 
lains will be villains and above we see our hero securely handcuffed 
and ankle-shackled to a land-going barge which was drawn through 
the main streets of Fairbanks by a balky tractor that had a habit of 
stopping on all the main intersections. Carelessly the villains lost the 
keys and it was all very cruel and distressing. 

The end— Congratulations. Hope you live happily ever after. 

* * * 


IT CAN’T HAPPEN HERE—OR CAN IT? 


The following paragraphs were taken from an article published 
in a recent issue of Reader’s Digest, telling how United is managed 
by its youthful president, “Pat’’ Patterson. 

“Last winter two pilots came unannounced to say that they 
wanted to discuss wages. (Any employe who wants to see him takes 
precedence over anyone else.) The president settled back and pre- 
pared for the worst. 

“Pat,” began one of them, ‘‘we know the recession has hit the 
business. So we’ve taken it upon ourselves to sound out sentiment 
along the line, and everybody we’ve talked to is willing to take a 
voluntary 10 percent cut to help you pull through.” 

“Pat” recovered from his astonishment, and voiced his gratitude, 
but added that cutting wages was the last thing he intended to do to 
reduce expenses. “A 10 percent wage cut would save about $300,000 
a year,” he said. “I bet we could save that much by eliminating 
waste.” 


—From Forbes magazine as condensed in the Reader’s Digest. 
x * * 


I’M A DARN SIGHT SAFER FLYING 

Braniff Pilot Sterling Boller recently sent in a letter including 
the following paragraph: 

“On November 26th, I slipped on a throw rug while answering 
the phone in the hall-way of my home. Result: a fracture of my 
right ankle and, at the present, I am writing while comfortably resting 
with my foot in a cast. It will possibly be three more weeks before I 
can resume duties. Two years ago, as you will remember, I broke my 
left leg in an automobile wreck . . . so now I firmly conclude I am a 
darn sight safer flying.” 


Alas! Alas! 


* * * 


SOUNDS LIKE A GOOD IDEA 

Larry Pabst, the Will Rogers of the air, and inventor extraor- 
dinary, recently recommended that when pilots have tail winds, they 
should put their flaps all the way down, and thereby (according to 
his claim) gain much more speed. Think you got something there, 
Larry. 

* * & 
GREATEST FLIGHT 

The last 15 years have been studded with scores of notable avia- 
tion feats.. There have been feats of adventure, feats of advance- 
ment, and feats of speed endurance, and skill. Lindy hopped the 
ocean; Hughes circumnavigated the world in three days; three British 
planes set a distance record by flying, non-stop, the equivalent of 
nearly one-third the distance around the world at the equator; planes 
have hit speeds of 7 miles a minute; a crew of Russians flew over the 
top of the world to the United States; Admiral Byrd dropped the 
American flag on both the North and South Poles; and a tiny Irish 
youth adventured across the ocean in a wobbly, aging crate. 

But on December 17, 1903, a young man named Orville Wright 
lifted a plane, constructed by himself and his brother, for a 120 foot, 
12 second flight. Important and striking as the recent conquests of 
the air may be, that short 120 foot, 12 second hop at Kittyhawk, 
North Carolina, was and always will be, the greatest flight of them 
all. 
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REPARATION—Amendment of 

ctions 8 and 16 of the act relat- 

g to reparation in accordance 
with recommendations heretofore 
made by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

INTRASTATE RATES—Exten- 
sion of the power of the commis- 
sion with respect to intrastate 
rates in connection with general 
readjustments of interstate rates. 

TRANSPORTATION BOARD— 
A new and independent agency to 
be created, charged with the duty 
of investigating and reporting to 
the Congress concerning the rela- 
tive economy and fitness of the 
several modes of transportation and 
the extent to which any of them 
is now being subsidized, with its 
recommendations for further legis- 
lation. 

Duties Are Defined 

Thereafter to be charged with 
responsibility for administering as 
to all modes of transportation reg- 
ulatory provisions relating to cer- 
tificates of convenience and neces- 
sity covering new construction or 
operations and abandonments of 
facilities or operations, and the 
approval of the issuance of se- 
curities, consolidations, mergers, 
leases, acquisitions of control, in- 
terlocking directorates, etc., and 
to exercise all functions of a re- 
search or promotional nature re- 
lating primarily to any mode of 
transportation now vested in 
other agencies or bureaus. 

TOLLS FOR WATERWAYS— 
A fair and reasonable system of 
tolls for commercial use of certain 
inland waters, the elimination of 
the Inland Waterways Corpora- 
tion and disposal of its properties. 
Tax Changes Asked 

TAXATION — Legislation, na- 
tional and state, relieving the rail- 
roads of certain unjust tax bur- 
dens and providing that govern- 
ment bear the expense of eliminat- 
ing grade crossings. 

RECONSTRUCTION — <Adop- 
tion of a policy that whenever, in 
connection with the improvement 
of navigable waters or the carry- 
ing out of flood-control or similar 
projects, a railroad is required to 
alter or reconstruct bridges or 
other facilities, it be reimbursed 
by the government for ail costs in 
excess of any direct benefit accru- 
ing to it. 

LAND-GRANT RATES — Re- 
peal of the reduced rates provi- 
sions of the so-called land-grant 
statutes. 

(Courtesy Chicago Herald and 
Examiner), *** 

This entire proposal is so new 
that little is known of the back- 
ground. In view of the fact that 
practically the entire past two 
years have been taken up by the 
carriers, pilots and other air work- 
ers sponsoring legislation which 
finally resulted in passage of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, this 
new proposal comes as a distinct 
surprise. 

The matter of coordinating all 
transportation under one head 
was brought up repeatedly during 
the past five or six years and was 
rejected by Congress. Up to ap- 
proximately one year ago, the Air 
Line Pilots Association was active 
in sponsoring the transferring of 
all regulations governing air trans- 
portation, both economic and safe- 
ty, to a separate division of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
To coordinate all transportation 
under one head, including rates, 
safety, wage and hour lawss, etc., 
would be, it seems, biting off more 
than could be chewed at one time, 
at least satisfactorily. 

As far as air transportation and 
commercial aviation are generally 
concerned, there has been a long 
struggle which has just ended, re- 
sulting in the enactment of the 
present law. Our judgment at the 
moment is that commercial avia- 
tion should be left alone to work 
out its own destinies under the law 
that was passed by the last Con- 
gress. In other words, the entire 
industry has been in an uproar 
due to legislative uncertainties for 
years and it would be distinctly 
harmful to allow the entire situa- 
tion to be tossed into the maw of 
legislative uncertainty again. 

Why not leave us alone, at 
least long enough until we can see 
if the present law works out? 
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to be, what the seniority arrange- 
ments ought to be—things which 
are the essence of a labor agree- 
ment—then either party or both 
may call upon the National Media- 
tion Board to step into the picture 
and try, as mediators, to help them 
compose their differences. 


Here’s Where We Come In 


That, in the words of the old 
song, is where we come in. But 
coming into the picture in that 
particular capacity, about the only 
discretion we have, in a way, is a 
negative one. Nobody can throw 
us out. In other words, there is 
nothing that anybody must do as a 
matter of compulsion if and when 
we do enter a given situation, 
other than to keep their dogs in 
leash and negotiate and mediate 
in good faith until we have decid- 
ed that there is nothing further 
we can do by way of helping them 
compose their differences over 


what the terms of an agreement 
should be. 


I might add, however, that if we 
do get into the situation and are 
not successful in composing all of 
the issues, our last duty under the 
law is to exert ourselves with 
equal fervor and try to get the 
two parties to arbitrate the issues 
that are still in dispute. Such cir- 
cumstances, perhaps, will enable 
you to realize that the task of me- 
diation in the making of labor 
agreements is a little peculiar as 
judged by the characteristics of 
other tasks. Oftentimes it is not 
clearly understood, so I trust, Mr. 
Chairman, that you will pardon 
me a moment if I elaborate on 
that aspect of the duties of the 
National Mediation Board, so that 
we may have no misunderstanding 
as to just what we, as a Board, 
can do and what we will do, or 
how we will do it, should we get 
into any of the situations to which 
Mr. Behncke looks forward with 
such great enthusiasm. 


(Mr. Beyer’s speech will be con- 
cluded in the next issue.) 
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once in every years, while 
continuing in the employ of any 
air-mail contractor. No such pilot 
shall be denied any right, privi- 
lege, or benefit with respect to his 
employment by any such contrac- 
tor, by reason of the compliance 
by such pilot with the require- 
ments of this Act, except that 
such pilot shall not be entitled to 
any pay from such contractor dur- 
ing such training period. 


Sec. 2. (a) The Postmaster 
General shall prescribe such rules 
and regulations, consistent with 
this Act, as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions thereof, 
except those provisions relating to 
the training and commissioning of 
such pilots in the Air Line Pilots’ 
Reserve. Such rules and regula- 
tions shall include provisions for 
releasing pilots of any such air- 
mail contractor for training in 
such Reserve in substantially equal 
monthly quotas during each calen- 
dar year, with reasonable allow- 
ance for seasonable variations in 
the air line business of the con- 
tractor. 


(b) The Secretary of War shall 
prescribe such rules and regula- 
tions, consistent with this Act, as 
may be necessary to provide for 
commissioning and training of 
such pilots in such Reserve. Such 
training shall correspond to the 





tactical training of the Army Air $ 


Corps, shall emphasize bombard- 
ment tactics, and shall be carried 
on in a separate unit, with tacti- 
cal equipment corresponding to 
that used by the Army Air Corps, 
and at a field to be used for the 
training of such pilots only. 


(c) The term “pilot” when usen 
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either so referred or are ready 
and will be referred to them, and 
we hope you agree with us that 
that is a sound policy to pursue. 

I intend to make brief com- 
ments on just a few of these to 


show the method we «fellow. Here’ 


was the question in your letter of 
October 22nd: Advisability of 
slowing down schedules through 
the reduction of power output of 
engines. You recommend, “We be- 
lieve slower schedules which per- 
mit reduction in power output are 
an added safety factor.” We urged 
the Authority to demand from all 
companies schedules in both direc- 
tions that will permit a uniform 
maximum power output of engines 
for cruising which will be within 
the accepted bracket for certain 
types of power plants as deter- 
mined by the Authority and Safety 
Board for safe operation. We be- 
lieve that competition is causing 
an unfair use of the above meas- 
ure in certain quarters. Extend 
ground time at scheduled stops to 
decrease and prevent tendency to 
decrease power output to make 
connections. Excessive engine out- 
put should not be used as a com- 
petitive factor between air lines. 
Determine a uniform factor for 
the given locality for all air lines.” 


Engine Output Should Not Be 
Competitive Factor 

Now, the comment of the Safety 
Board is: ‘We agree that engine 
output shouid not be used as a 
competitive factor, and intend to 
see that it is not so used. A defi- 
nite slowing down of schedules is 
indicated. We understand that the 
reducing of horsepower below a 
certain point may not improve 
safety because it may bring into 
play vibration periods about which 
we do not at the present time 
know very much, and also because 
of the possible difficulty of keep- 
ing cylinder heads warm, particu- 
larly in cold weather. We hope to 
find the right horsepower for the 
greatest safety and see that it is 
used. We expect to ask the weath- 
er bureau to provide us with stand- 
ard wind components, as you sug- 
gest.” 
We Want Your Considered 
Judgment 

I accused Mr. Behncke this 
morning of being in the paper 
business, because this is just a 
few days’ letters of complaints 
that we have. Some of them are 
in proper order; some of them are 
not, but, as I suggested to him, we 
could use the Association as a 








in this Act includes copilot, and 
includes any pilot who has been 
employed by an air mail contrac- 
tor and who may be temporarily 
unemployed for any reason for 
any period not exceeding two 
years but does not include any 
pilot who has not been employed 
by one or more of such air mail 
contractors for an aggregate pe- 
riod of one year or more. No pilot 
employed by any such air-mail 
contractor shall be denied training 
or a commission in such Reserve, 
and no such contractor shall be 
denied the right to employ as a 
pilot any person it may desire to 
employ. The training pay of any 
pilot in training during any pe- 
riod of unemployment shall be at 
a rate equal to his average month- 
ly pay for the last twelve months 
preceding such period of unem- 
ployment, 

(d) The Air Line Pilots’ Re- 
serve shall be a reserve compo- 
nent of the Army of the United 
States, but the members thereof 
shall not be in the active service 
of the United Service except when 
ordered thereto in time of war in 
accordance with law. 

Sec. 8. Any contractor holding 
a contract for the inland transpor- 
tation of mail by aircraft who vio- 
lates any provision of this Act 
shall forfeit to the United States 
for each day dur- 
ing which he continues to violate 
this Act, to be deducted from pay- 
ments made to such contractor 
under any such contract. 

Sec. 4. There is hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated such sums 
as may be necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this Act. 
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clearing house. Crystalize your 
own thought so that when the rec- 
ommendation comes in, it is not an 
individual opinion. I think Mr. 
Behncke, the tendency has been 
that as you get an individual opin- 
send it-elong. The indi- 
vidual opinion of one of you might 
not be the opinion of the majority, 
and our work down there is of in- 
finite detail, a great mass of it, 
but, of course, it is not too great 
to consider carefully every item 
which would enter into the ques- 
tion of safety, but we want to 
know first, as I said in the begin- 
ning. We don’t know ourselves, 
and we have got to rely on your 
judgment, but we want your con- 
sidered judgment, and we want 
it to be constructive and, in every 
case, something that we are able 
to answer after we have secured 
not only your information, but the 
best information that we can se- 
cure from the industry and from 
our own technicians. 


Stainback 
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was that he should hold the ship 
straight while Julie climbed out 
on the left wing. Then Julie was 
to hold the ship both straight and 
level with the stick while Paul 
climbed over the turtle-deck into 
the front cockpit, leaving to Julie 
the simple maneuver of sliding 
down the fuselage from the wing. 
to the gunners’ roost. It was a 
simple and very practical plan ex- 
cept that they forgot several im- 
portant factors. One was the 
series of projections on the searf- 
mount around the rear cockpit. 
Another was the problem in phys- 
ics connected with holding a DH 
either straight or level with the 
stick alone. So far as is known 
nobody ever did solve that one. 

However, all went according to 
the flight plan for a while. Julie 
got out and into position on the 
wing, Paul climbed up and over 
and got his feet well into the front 
cockpit before he stopped—the 
webbing on his ’chute hung under 
the scarfmount behind him. With 
nobody on the rudder the DH took 
the bit in its teeth and headed for 
the barn, which by that time was 
only 800 feet or so below and get- 
ting no further away, fast. 

The problem was still fairly sim- 
ple, with only one course of action 
possible. Julie had to manage 
somehow to‘hold the nose up and 
Paul- had to go back, untangle his 
*chute harness, and straighten out 
the rudder before the ship fell off 
on a wing and spun. 

According to UP dispatches and 
UAL payroll, Julie did, and Paul 
must have, made it. 


Sheridan— 
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bomber its fix at any moment. 
Thus an enemy fleet if protected 
by tough weather and fog such 
as prevails off the east coast of 
Canada or in the Aleutians for 
long periods in certain seasons of 
the year well within airplane 
range of our vital centers, could 
with comparative safety send off 
their bombers and send them blind 
to the exact spot that they wished. 
Our airplanes would be unable to 
attack the enemy because he 
would be invisible. 

The Infra-Red Receiver 

There is an answer, the infra- 
red receiver. I’m not going Buck 
Rogers on you. Feverish develop- 
ment is going on in this item. 
Now, there is nothing mysterious 
about the infra-red rays; that is 
what radiated heat consists of. The 
astronomers have used these re- 
ceivers for years. The tempera- 
ture of stars is measured largely 
by color, but the planets are not 
incandescent and the temperature 
of the latter is measured with an 
accuracy as good as your house 
thermometer. If you want to see 
an infra-red ray receiver, go to 
the University of Chicago, where 
they will show you one that can 
detect a single candle at a dist- 
ance of ten miles. 

It is not visionary to say that 
our bombers will soon be able to 
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Rural Education Inadequate 

But half of the ‘children in 
school live in rural areas. Through- 
out the rural parts of the country, 
the quality of the schools is gen- 
erally far below that of the typi- 
cal city. In some areas the schools 
are often hardly worthy of the 
name. 

There are nearly a million chil- 
dren of grade school age in the 
United States who are not enrolled 
in school at all. Where are they? 
Up in the cutover lands, out in 
the drought bowl, down in the cot- 
ton belt, and scattered all through 
the Appalachian mountain scen- 
ery that looks so fine when you fly 
from Washington to Nashville. 
Differences in States Big Factor 

These facts and many others 
were gathered by the Advisory 
Committee on Education in a sur- 
vey of schools throughout the 
country. In the final analysis, 
however, the problems boil down 
simply to the differences in the 
average wealth of the different 
states. 

New York State, for example, 
according to the best experts on 
taxation, can raise and spend 
$125 a year for schools per child 
of school age as easily as the aver- 
age state can raise $52 for the 
Same purpose—and as easily as 
Texas and West Virginia can raise 
$35, or South Carolina and Mis- 
sissippi can raise $13. What is 
more, the Committee found that 
states such as Mississippi and 
South Carolina are putting forth 
more effort in proportion to their 
resources to raise funds for 
schools than even in New York 
State, which supports one of the 
best large school systems in the 
country. 


Aid from Government Essential 

The Committee therefore con- 
cluded that some aid from the 
Federal Government is essential if 
every American child is to have 
even a minimum chance for a pub- 
lic school education. The plan of 
Federal aid recommended by the 
Committee would start next year 
at $70,000,000 a year and work 
up gradually to about $200,000,- 
000. That may sound big, but it 
is less than 10 per cent of the 
total amount it takes to run the 
schools even on the present basis, 
which is over $2,000,000,000 a 
year. 

The Committee’s findings and 
recommendations were presented 
last spring in a report to the Pres- 
ident and Congress. The report 
was a document of 240 pages 
which covered all angles of Feder- 
al relations to education, but the 
proposed Federal aid plan was the 
major part of the report. The re- 
port has recently been summarized 
in a pamphlet entitled The Fed- 
eral Government and Education, 
copies of which are available from 
the Committee on request. 
Legislation In the Mill 

Legislation to carry out the 
Committee’s recommendations was 
introduced last April by Senators 
Harrison of Mississippi and 
Thomas of Utah. Congress had so 
many other subjects to consider 
that the bill got no further than a 
favorable report by the Senate 
Committee on Education and La- 
bor. At the end of the session, 
however, Congressional leaders 
agreed that the bill should be re- 
introduced and considered early 
next year. It promises to be one 
of the major pieces of legislation 
to be considered by the next ses- 
sion of Congress. 








be sent to the general area of a 
target and lay the eggs with 
charming accuracy, provided the 
target throws off any heat. Such 
targets are, of course, battleships, 
armament plants, foundries, ship 
yards, steam power plants, rail- 
road yards, and unfortunately, 
cities. 

At any rate, right now our 
bombers have to fly in bad 
weather and navigate with pre- 
cision. Washington knows the 
problem and intends to go after it 
immediately. 
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